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T IS NOT UNCOMMON to hear from or of some Southern farm- “ 7” 
er who has figured up the prices of feed stuffs and the money Shs : 
obtained from the selling of beef cattle, compared the two, and 

J come to the conclusion that it does not pay to make beef in the 
South. Now, it is true that, as a rule, the beef steer will not show the 
same notable profit, by his production of food, over the cost of the feeds 
he eats, as will the dairy cow or the hog; but the men who j :mp to the 
to consider the very great difference a short term of years will make in 
the productiveness of heir farms under the system of selling off the 
rough feeds grown on it as compared with feeding them on the farms 
and thus turning a large per cent of their fertilizing elements back to 
the soil. 

We have mentioned before the old cattleman who, in reply to a 
similar otjection to the feeding of beef steers, said that he had never 
known a man who fed good cattle year after year to die poor or leave 
a poor farm. And it is safe t: say that if any reader knows of such a 
case, it was the man who was poor and not the land, and the poverty 
of the man was in spite of, and not the result of, his feeding operations. 

It requires special equipment and specially trained labor to make a 
success of dairying, and the hog cannot consume all of the cottonseed 
meal or much of the rough feeds produced on the Southern farms. 
For this reason the beef steer has a wide field of usefulness in the South, 
and will handle these rough feeds, with enough concentrates to make a 
properly balanced ration, so as to give the fatmer the greatest obtaina- 
ble profit from them. 

To get this profit, however, the farmer must have good cattle, must 
use judgement in their feeding, must save the manure they make, and 
must market them to best advantage, 

Steers of the type shown here are selling in Chicago for over’ 8 
cents a pound, and there is money in making beef at such prices as that. 

We have the feedstuffs and the climate for profitable beef produc- 
tion; but we need a better grade of cattle, better ideas of feeding, and 
freedom from the cattle tick so that our cattle can have free access to 
the great markets. All these things we can have; and all of them we 
must have before we make our farming the profitable business it should 
be. “No money in beef cattle,” with hundreds of thousancs of tons of 
corn stover going to waste every year, with millions of tons of cotto-- 
seed meal used for fertilizer, with a few scrubby cattle roaming over 





The Feeding of Beef Cattle as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming. 


ee See? OF x 
conclusion that it d-es not pay to feed beef cattle nearly always forget © 9) 


tick-infested fields grown up in weeds and briers and bushes, and with A PRIZE-WINNING POLLED ANGUS STEER. 


multiplied thousands of acres of land growing poorer every year? Compare that condition with those found in the sections where the 
farmers raise and feed good beef cattle, and decide which is the more profitable method to adopt. 
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= ° | the information wanted from a recent issue of the 
The Things You Wish to Know. | paper, it is to the interest of all concerned that 


|the paper be consulted before going to the trou- 
E HAVE AGREED to answer all inquiries) ble of writing us for a personal reply by mail. 


by personal letter, and we are going to do| We want every farmer in our territory to feel 
it because we want the inquiries, and it!free to write us for information, whether he be a 
gives us pleasure and profit to answer them; but | subscriber or not, but we do not want to answer 
we want to ask our readers to help us to prevent! again and again questions that have been already 
the necessity of doing the same thing over and/ answered in our columns. 














The reason we do not 


ever again. For instance, we are asked questions| want to do this is because we want the time to| 


about crimson clover that have been answered | give to answering new questions, better and more 
fnlly in our eolumns within the last two months. fully. 
We wish all our readers would file their papers. | Remember, we are always at your service; but 
Tt is also a good plan to mark such articles as| before asking a question you should see if an an- 
you may probably want to refer to again. | 


swer has not already been given in the paper. 
We wish we received more inquiries than bd You do not profit by the paper as you shouid if 
do, for from these we are enabled to learn the 


you do ‘not study it; and you do not add to tts 
heeds of our readers, but when it is easy to obtain! efficiency by requiring us to do unnecessary work. 
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Ux T HAS BEEN SHOWN at one of the experi- 
va ment stations, whose bulletin I have mis- 

laid and cannot just now lay my hand on, 
that thorough preparation of the land, fining the 
surface soil as much as possible, resulted in al- 
most doubling the wheat crop compared with land 
of like quality alongside that was left loose and 
lumpy. I have often insisted upon this point, and 
have urged my readers that every time they put 
the harrow over the field they are adding bushels 
to the crop. I want to still further emphasize this 
for October is the time for doing this. From 
North Carolina southward I would defer sowing 
wheat till after there has been a light white frost, 
and in the meantime keep the harrow going on 
the land. 

If wheat is following on a pea stubble or after 
corn or tobacco, do not re-plow the soil deeply, but 
let it remain settled from the earlier plowing so 
that the capillarity of the lower soil will be un- 
disturbed, while you make a dust blanket over the 
top to retain the rising moisture. In a dry fall a 
field that is left to lie rough-plowed and dry out 
will have a hard time to germinate the seed, while 
one that has been kept constantly harrowed will 
have plenty of moisture, and October in the South 
is apt to be a very dry month. i 

The amount of wheat to be sown per acre will 
depend on the fertility of the soil. On strong clay 
loam well suited to wheat the plants will tiller or 
spread more than on thin soil, and less seed need 
be used. As an average amount I would say five 
pecks, but on thin land would sow six to seven 
pecks. 

& 


SOW OATS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE.—I am sat- 
isfied that the best results in the oat crop will be 
had from sowing in September, at least as far 
north as North Carolina. South of this October 
will do very well. Then, too, if you have oats for 
seed that are thoroughly fanned and cleaned of 
trash and cheat seed, you can sow the crop better 
with the hoe wheat drill than in any other way. 
This will put the seed in deeper and at a uniform 
depth far better than any .broadcast sowing, and 
the little furrows will feed in and protect the crop 
{n winter just as well as the so-called open furrow 
method and will make heavier crops. But, as with 
wheat, make the soil fine and well settled, for 
there is more winter killing from sowing in a 
loose and badly prepared soil than from any other 
cause. 

& 


PUT THE COTTON UNDER SHELTER.—In 
most parts of the South crimson clover can still be 
sown among the cotton, and will give a winter 
cover, a place to use the manure spreader all win- 
ter and something to turn under in the spring that 
will give you a heavier corn crop. If you cannot 
get clover seed to sow, at least sow rye and save 
the fertility that would be washed out in the win- 
ter from bare soil. 

Get the cotton out of the field as fast as possi- 
ble and get it baled, and then do not rush it to 
market, but keep it under cover and market as 
the price suits. There is always a large amount 
of ‘“‘weak’”’ cotton grown by croppers, which de- 
presses the market in the fall. Wait till that rush 
is over, but do not leave your bales outdoors on 
the ground to get damaged. Get it under shelter, 
and if there is a warehouse near you where you 
can store it, do so and take the receipts. 

Trade the cottonseed fo rmeal and hulls if you 
can get a fair exchange, and then determine that 
you will feed these in addition to the pea hay and 
shredded stover and make manure for your corn 
next spring. What a difference we would see on 
Southern farms if the cottonseed meal, pea hay 
and corn stover were all fed on the land that 
produces them! 

It would be easy to grow as much cotton as ever 
on one-third the area while having beef and pork 
to sell and farms growing richer instead of poorer, 
and less of the farmers’ money going into the 
pockets of the fertilizer trust. 


& 


TIE THE CORN SHOCKS WELL.—I have no- 
ticed in traveling about that a large part of the 


rain. This is because so many fail to tie the tops 
of the shocks. Every shock should be bound at 
the top with tarred twine or binder twine. Have 
a rope of small size with an eyelet on one end. 
Pass this around the top of the shock, putting the 
other end of the rope in the eyelet and draw the 
teps together while another hand makes the tie. 
Then remove the rope to use on the next shock. 
Still, in a humid climate, there will be some dam- 
age, of course, on the outside, and I have seen 
shocks here this fall, where we have a seaside cli- 
mate, that are quite black with fungus growth but 
bright inside. But, nevertheless, for the best use of 
the land it is better to cut the corn where one has 
wisely made plenty of other forage. The lack of 
peavine and clover hay is one of the principal rea- 
sons for adhering to the stripping of blades, and 
one having plenty of better forage can afford to 
save corn and have less valuable fodder by cutting 
it off at the ground. 

Then, as soon as the corn in the shocks is well 
matured, get it out and haul in the fodder before 
the land gets too wet to haul over. It is far more 
comfortable to shuck the corn from the shocks in 
pleasant weather than to let it stay in the field till 





A Personal Note. 


RR ora WHO TAKE Editor Poe at his 
a 


word and are piling in their cards, 

must take this as my reply to all, for 
I cannot answer each personally. The whole 
object of my life has been to help uplift 
the farming of the South, and I have prayed 
for the leading and direction of the All-wise 
One whose soil we till, and if I have ac- 
complished anything of good it is because 
He has led me in a way I knew not. I have 
lived to see great improvement in the farm- 
ing of the South, and wish that I could live 
to see still greater. I can hardly realize 
that I have spent seventy years of life, for 
I feel so young and active that it seems odd 
for people to call me old. I am 70, but they 
say a man is as old as he feels, and I feel 
like. 40, and hope that I shall continue to 
feel that way for some time to come. 


W. F. MASSEY. 











one’s hands are numbed with the cold in shuck- 
ing it. Then, having the corn in shocks, one can 
prepare the lard nicely with the disk or cutaway 
harrow for the fall grain. 

& 

WORK IN THE GARDEN.—My first sowing of 
spinach is now up well, also my lettuce plants for 
fall and winter. I shall make another sowing of 
spinach, for there is no greens so nice all winter. 
You can still sow Seven-top turnips for spring 
greens. When the coid weather comes throw 
some soil to each side of the rows as a protection. 

Plant sets of the Yellow Potato onion now for 
green onions and ripe ones. White Queen, too, is 
a beautiful onion and very early, but it runs to 
seed in spring and should be used green only. 
Make furrows and fertilize well and bed on these 
and set the sets deeply in the ridges so that they 
will be on the surface when the soil is pulled from 
them ‘in spring. 

Have a few glass sashes and a frame for grow- 
ing lettuce and radishes of the early sorts in 
spring after the lettuce has been cut. One who 
has never had a cold frame in the South has a 
faint idea of what an amount of healthful vegeta- 
bles can be had from a small space. 


& 

HOW TO KEEP SWEET POTATOES.—As soon 
as frost nips the vines cut them off from the hills 
even if you do not dig at once, for the dead vines 
left on the hills will affect the roots. Dig, if pos- 
sible, on a bright sunny day. Let the roots lie 
along the rows and sun till evening, and do not 
allow them to be thrown in heaps and bruised. 
Haul in in baskets or boxes, and never pile in a 
wagon body, for the keeping of the potatoes de- 
pends largely on the way they are handled in dig- 
ging and storing. 

If you have no potato house with heating ap- 
paratus you can store in banks under a rough 
shed. Make a thick layer of pine straw and put 
about twenty-five bushels in a heap and cover 
thickly with pine straw. Make a rough board 
shelter over the heaps, but put no earth on them 





damage complained of in eorn that is cut off at 
the ground is due to carelessness in shocking. I 





till the sweating is over and the weather is get- 


have seen field after field where the shocks are, Keeping the heaps dry is of great importance for 
tumbling open and exposing the interior to thej the dry soil will keep out more cold than wet soil. 


I have kept them sound till June in this way. 





Points in Selecting Cotton Seed. 


YB) HE “AGRICULTURAL NEWS,” published 
in Barbados, gives the following points to 

: be considered in the selection and improve- 
ment of cotton seed: 

(1) To maintain uniformity in the cotton 
production. 

““(2) To increase yields by producing a 
heavier bearing plant, and one which matures 
all its bolls. 

““(3) To produce plants with a disease- 
resisting power. 

“‘(4) To produce a plant which yields a 
minimum quantity of weak fiber; hence, one 
which gives a stronger and less wasteful 
cotton. 

(5) To increase the quality of the cotton 
as regards fineness and length. 

““(6) To produce a plant adapted for the 
conditions of the district in which it is being 
developed.”’ 

I suppose that the first item means the main- 
taining of a standard cotton for the district in 
which it is grown, and hence would more fairly 
be included in the sixth item, for in all of our 
selection of cotton seed we must have in mind 
the necessities of the climate in which we are 
working. In the upper South this means an early 
maturing cotton, of course, and in the demand 
brought about for an early cotton in the weevil- 
infested sections, it becomes of greater import- 
ance for the upper South to produce seed for that 
section. 

As to the second item, the object of any breed- 
er of cotton should to get the heaviest producing 
plant attainable, even if in our climate we cannot 
hope to get a plant that will mature all its bolls. 
though in exceptional seasons w+ may mature the 
tcp crop. 

The third item is important in many sections 
where the cotton wilt has developed. There the 
selection of seed from resistant plants becomes of 
vital importance, and it has been shown that this 
resistant character can be perpetuated. 

Then, as regards the fourth and fifth items, it 
is certainly desirable to produce a strong fiber 
and a fine and long one. But then another ques- 
tion arises: ‘‘Is it practicable to greatly increase 
the length and fineness of the fiber without sacri- 
ficing earliness and productivity?’”’ So far as has 
been shown the shorter fibered cotton is, as a rule, 
the earliest and most short-jointed, and hence 
most productive of bolls, and in producing a 
plant we must have always in view the demands 
of our climate as is indicated by the sixth item. 
What might be accomplished in the tropical cli- 
mate of Barbados would not at all apply to the 
upland cotton of the great Cotton Belt. We would, 
therefore, make the important points for our sec- 
tion the productiveness and short-jointed habit of 
the plant, and so far as is consistent with this and 
earliness, we would pay attention to the length 
and fineness of the fiber, but would rather sacri- 
fice these for earliness and productive character. 

To attain these we must have a separate seed 
patch for seed only, from which we can eliminate 
all long-jointed and prospectively inferior plants 
as soon as they develop and before the blooms 
have infected those around. It is the same prin- 
ciple that is true with any plant we wish to im- 
prove. We must remove unfavorable influences 
around it. It will not be sufficient to merely se- 
lect seed from the best plants if bad plants are 
blooming all around them. We must endeavor, so 
far as possible, to insure the parentage of the seed 
from the best plants only. Starting then with 
the best improved seed attainable, we plant the 
seed patch, and having in mind the ideal cotton 
plant for our section, see that only those plants 
are left to bloom and make seed that come some- 
where near that ideal. By sticking closely to this 
year after year we shall finally get what we are 
after. 





Have you ever noticed that many of the 
Northern farm papers made by city men, treat 
their farmer readers as if they were children or 
half-idiots? The silly, patronizing, so-called 
“heart-to-heart” talks in which the publishers en- 
gage, patting themselves on the back and playing 
the demagogue generally, are enough to make a 
self-respecting farmer sick with disgust. We notice 
that none of our Southern farm papers deal in 
such sickening gush, and this is another reason 
for patronizing papers made in the South by men 





ting cold. Then cover with six inches of dry soil. 


who live in the South. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XL.—By Feeding Beef Cattle and Saving the Manure. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 

















EFORE THE feeding of beef 
cattle is likely to be regard- 
ed by our farmers as gener- 
ally profitable, they must revise 
their views and ideas as to the true 
aim and purpose of this phase of 
live stock husbandry. 

The beef steer is not an economi- 
cal producer of human food, but he 
will eat grass and other coarse farm 
products, which some other animals 
will not consume, and convert them 
into human food. A part, or the 
full value, of many of these pro- 
ducts are now wasted by us, and if 
the beef steer can be made to con- 
sume them and pay us something 
more for them than we are now 
getting, he may still be made of use 
in our agriculture. 

The time has passed when the beef 
steer can be expected to pay more 
for the feeds he consumes than they 
will bring on the open market. In- 
deed, it must be admitted that he 
will frequently not even pay their 
ruling market price, by the pounds 
of growth which he makes, unless 
handled according to the best busi- 
ness and feeding methods. 

The purpose of the beef steer on 
the farm is simply to convert cheap 
coarse farm products into another 
product—beef—and while paying a 
fair price for these feed stuffs leave 
on the farm a large part of the plant 
foods taken from the soil in their 
production. 











& 
The Two Values of Feed 
Products. 
ye HE FEED products of the 
NaS farm have a double value 

Ne and no farmer can afford to 
ignore either of these values. The 
feed value is no more important and 
sometimes no greater than the 
fertilizer value; and in considering 
whether it will pay to feed a farm 
product, or sell it off the farm, the 
intelligent farmer will be guided by 
a comparison of the market price 
with the feeding value plus the fer- 
tilizer value. In other words, it 
will not pay to sell feed stuffs from 
the farm unless the market price is 
equal to the combined feeding and 
fertilizer values of the feed stuffs; 
and frequently not then, unless the 
fertility of the farm is such that it 
is already producing maximum 
crops. 
foods in a ton of peavine hay are 
worth $12, the careful feeder will 
save $9 worth of plant foods in the 
manure. If the feed value of this 
hay be $9, then no farmer can profit- 
ably sell peavine hay off his farm 
for less than $18 per ton, unless his 
farm is already producing maximum 
crops without the use of purchased 
commercial fertilizers containing ni- 
trogen. 

When we come to look upon the 
feeding of live stock, from this 
standpoint—and it is unquestionably 
the correct one,—then we shall re- 
vise our ideas as to whether it pays 
to feed beef cattle. 

The feeding of beef cattle may be 

This series of articles, willrun throughout 


the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : 


Oct. 14—By Buying to Best Advantage. 
Oct. 21.—By Better Handling of the Timber 
Crop. 

Oct. 23.—By Getting Better Results Next 
Year from renants and Far™ Labor. 
Nov. 4.—By Making the Most Out of the 

Boys and Girls, 


For instance, if the plant} 


made to pay on a large number of 
Southern farms, but cheap home- 
grown feeds must be used and the 
fertilizer value of the feeds consum- 
ed be given its full weight in de- 
termining the results. 


1 
The Kind of Cattle to Feed. 


OOD CATTLE for feeding are 
Gy scarce throughout our terri- 
>. tory and not really available 
in many cases. Much of our terri- 
tory could obtain feeders from west- 
ern Virginia and eastern Tennessee, 
but the high freight rates, which pre- 
vail throughout the South, prohibit 
the shipment of cattle long distances 
for short feeding periods. 

The common practice is to pick up 
the native cattle available. With 
these, satisfactory results are ob- 





quantity to supply the local demand. 
This condition always means high- 
priced feed stuffs, for the cost of 
transporting bulky commodities like 
feeding stuffs is always high in pro- 
portion to their value. 

The basis of the concentrates in 
the ration must be cottonseed meal, 
for at ruling market prices it is the 
cheapest feeding stuff in America. 
It is unusually rich in protein, but 
since this can largely take the place 
of carbohydrates in a ration, is usu- 
ally in other sections the most costly 
nutrient, and yields a manure much 
richer in nitrogen, the advantage 
which this excellent but cheap feed- 
ing stuff gives Southern cattle feed- 
ers can scarcely be overestimated. 

Cottonseed, when less than 25 
cents a bushel, may be used in small 
quantities not exceeding from 3 to 5 
pounds a day. Corn and the other 





OW ALL WINTER OATS 
working the wheat land 
after the first frost. 


2. Sow rye and crimson clo 


crimson clover will almost doub 
3. Start the fattening hogs 


green feeds they will eat. 

short-jointed, prolific, early-ma 
5. Keep up the selection of 

individual stalks in your field 


G6. Save all the cowpeas and 


to kill for early home use. 
apples, etc. 


ment the pastures, and increase 
10. Sow a turnip patch for 
turnips, rape, crimson clover 
this winter. 
11. Set out some bulbs, sc 
flowers about the house. 
12. Get ready to drain any 





Twelve Things to Do in October. 


on all lands still without a winter 


with shipstuff, or tankage, or middlings, and all the succulent 
Corn alone doesn’t pay. 

4. While picking cotton, select the best stalks,—vigorous, 
and save the seed from them for planting next year, having 
it ginned separately so as to prevent mixing with other seed. 


times enough to plant your next year’s crop. 


this hay and the corn stover under shelter or in the stack. 
7. Start a pig and a calf and rush them until fat enough 


8. Fix up root-house, cellars, etc., for Keeping potatoes, 


9. Give the dairy cows some extra green feed to supple- 


as soon as possible, and keep 
so as to have it ready to sow 


ver, rye and vetch, or rye alor™ 
cover. A _ good fiel”’ 


le your corn yield next f 
on corn, balancing thei: ration 


turing, and with large bolls— 
seed corn from the very best 
until you have three or four 


grass possible for hay, and get 


their grain ration. 

use next spring, also some 
or rye for the poultry to eat 
»me vines and some perennial 


wet lands you may have. 


mand in our markets. Their 
high price is due to their scarcity 
and their special suitability for horse 
feeding. 

During several years the writer 
has made beef cattle pay $27.50 
a ton for cotton-seed meal, 22 cents 
a bushel of cotton seed, $5 a ton 
for shredded corn stover and $3 a 
ton for corn silage, leaving the stable 
manure as a handsome profit on the 
labor of feeding. The old ration of 
cottonseed hulls and meal may yet 
be made profitable for short feeding 
periods, under especially favorable 
conditions, and when meal does not 
sell for more than $25 a ton and 
hulls for more than $5 a ton; but 
most men who find profit in this sort 
of feeding do so through the excel- 
lent quality of stable manure pro- 
duced and through the purchase of 
feeders for less than their real value. 
In this as in all other lines of hu- 
man effort the man is after all the 
most important factor in determin- 
ing results. The ability to buy good 
feeders and put them in the feed lot 
at the least cost; the growing and 
furnishing of suitable cheap feeds; 


(Continued on Page 18.) 


FINEST STRAIN | 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
i Absolutely pure, - - - - $1.00 
Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - = 1.00 











Burt Oats.- - - - - - = 1.00 
FINE SEED WHEAT. 

PER BU. 

Georgia Purple @tzg@,- - $1.75 

Currell’s Prolific.a *« - - 1.76 

Red Wonder, .;@ - - - 17 

Seed Burley,- @-+ *- - - 18 


All raised on my @Wn farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Palmetto, Ga. 
BEER. Ae Peer 


N. L. Wiliet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. B, post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Inivn Sets, 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
tnd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


Fair View Farm, - 

















tained in two ways. One is to buy 
anything offered for less than it is 
really worth, as is very frequently 
done by good buyers; and the other 
plan is to pick out the best of the 
native steers at about their real 
value, and feed only for short pe- 
riods. To insure’ satisfactory re- 
turns when feeding from 100 to 120 
days the purchase price of the feed- 
ers should be from ic. to 14c. a 
pound less than the selling price of 
the finished cattle. For a longer 
feeding period, say 120 to 150 days, 
a margin of from 1% cts. to 1% cts. 
per pound may be required. ‘‘Any 
article well bought is half sold;”’ 
therefore, the cattle for feeding must 
be bought right if the final results 
of the operations are to be right. 


& 


The Feeds for the Southern 
Beef Maker. 


NAT HILE THE SOUTH has a great 
\ M variety of feeding stuffs there 
Wi are few sections where any of 


them, except cottonseed and cotton- 








be profitably used. 


a bushel of cottonseed, $5 
are of about equal value. 


crops grown on 


readily available. 
now largely wasted, while the others 
could and should be produced in 
larger quantities. 

The cheapest rough feeds, in our 
experience, are shredded corn stover 
and corn silage, but when the ma- 
chinery to handle these is not avail- 
able or the cost of shredder, silage 
cutter, silo, etc., is too great for the 
number of cattle fed, the cheaper 
grades of grass hays, the legumes 
and corn stalks, may be used. 

The better grades of high-priced 
grass hays should not be used for 
feeding beef cattle, for neither their 
feeding nor their fertilizer value jus- 


high-priced concentrates can seldom 
To the extent 
which they may be used in palancing 
the ration, cottonseed meal at $25 
a ton of cottonseed meal, 22 cents 
a ton 


The rough forage must consist of 
the farm. The 
legume hays, the cheaper grades of 
grass hays, corn stover and corn 
silage, are those which seem most (Slightly mixed with Hairy Vetch seed.) 
Some of these are 


Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKIN3, Nona, Ga., 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
SPEND SP ORE ES 


Prolific Cotton, and 


Price of Seed. It’s frees 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
YoU 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Trree Bales 


per Acre. 


APPLER OATS 








The Great Forage Crop 


Per bushel, - - 90e. 
10 bushels or over, - . 


85c per bushel. 


'?’. B. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SEED 
OATS 


Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. Write 
for prices 

HICKORY SEED CO., 

HICKORY, N. C. 











seed meal, is produced in sufficient 





tifies the high price which they com- 


APPLER OATS 


Nice Lot For Sale. 
Prices on application, 


GRIMES BROS., - - - LEXINGTON, N.C. 
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Sow Crimson 


Not Too Late Over Most of the South to Sow This Great Cover 


Crop and Thus margely Increas 
Keep Winter Cover on Lands a 


By T. B. 

HE BETTER our farmers be- 

HR come acquainted with crimson 

clover, the more highly they 

Value it as a soil improver, especially 

if corn is to follow. The reports 

that come into my office give testi- 

mony to its value as a crop to pre- 
cede corn. 

In a letter just received from an 
eastern Carolina farmer, living in a 
county where a few years ago it was 
supposed crimson clover would not 
grow, he states that if he could grow 
each year such crops of crimson clo- 
ver as he grew last year he could 
reduce his fertilizer purchases to only 
enough to side-dress his crops. He 
also stated that if he could have got- 
ten a good stand of corn where he 
had crimson clover, he would have 
made from 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 
His is simply one letter out of several 
all testifying to the great value of 
crimson clover as a soil improver. 

With such experiences as growers 
of crimson clover are having, the 
wonder is that every farmer is not 
growing it, at least to some extent. 

In central and eastern Carolina, 
and the States south of us, now is 
the time to sow crimson clover. Sow 
about 15 pounds of seed, if ‘lean 
seed, or twice or three times tna’ 
many if in the chaff, per acre and 
harrow in. The seed are very high- 
priced this season retailing at about 
12 cents per pound, but the results, 
if tke crop does well, will justify 
the purchase. 


$8.20 Worth of Nitrogen Per Acre. 

According to chemical analysis, a 
ton of crimson clover hay contains 
about 41 pounds of nitrogen which 
is practically all taken from the air, 
if grown on land well inoculated with 
the crimson clover bacteria. This is 
more nitrogen than an average 8-2-2 
ton of commercial fertilizer contains. 
which accounts for its great corn-pro- 
ducing proclivities. This quantity of 
nitrogen, at 20 cents per pound, is 
worth $8.20, which is well worth 
spending two or three dollars to pro- 
cure. If the crop should produce 
more than one ton of hay per acre, 
the quantity of nitrogen would be 
still larger. This does not include 
the nitrogen which the roots, stubble, 
ete., contain, which is quite worth 
considering. 

Nor is the nitrogen added to the 
soil the only benefit we get from the 
clover. It makes a fine winter cover 
crop and as such is a great protection 
from winds, rains, ete., keeping in 
the land much fertility that would 
otherwise be lost. Being a deej*oot- 
ing crop it will help to make our soils 
deeper after the roots decay by er- 
mitting the air and moisture to fol- 
low the holes they made through the 
subsoil and by their action make fer- 
tile soil deeper down than it now is. 
The vegetable matter or humus 
which it will add to the soil will act 
as host for millions of bacteria so 
necessary for making available plant 
food for the crops that may follow. 

The advantages of crimson clover 
are so many that they can not all be 
treated in the space allowed for this 
article, therefore I suggest that those 
who are interested in the crop write 
to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., and ask for bulle- 
tins on crimson clover, also ask for 
bulletins on other legumes. 

How to Inoculate the Soil. 

Crimson clover, being a legume, re- 
quires the presence of the bacteria 
for that plant. Unless ‘hese bacteria 
are in the soil the crop will be disap- 


|clover successfully soil to inoculate 





pointing. If it is not known that the 





Ciover Now! 


e the Corn Yield Next Year— 
nd Prevent Loss of Fertility. 


Parker. 

soil already contains the necessary 
bacteria, it will be well to procure 
from a field which grows crimson 


the land with. Apply of this soil, 
broadcast, from 2Vv to 500 pounds 
per acre, preferably on a cloudy day 
or late in the afternoon and harrow 
in at once. If the soil is allowed to re- 
main uncovered in the hot sun for 
some time, millions of the bacteria 
may be killed by the sunshine and 
the land fail to be sufficiently inocu- 
lated to make a satisfactory crop. 

Hairy Vetch Another Good Cover 

Crop. 

What I haye here written about 
crimson clover applies with equal 
force to Hairy vetch. Hairy vetch is 
even richer in nitrogen than crimson 
clover and in some respects makes a 
better hay than clover. However, if 
it is to be planted for hay, it will be 
best to sow it with oats, or a smooth- 
head variety of wheat, say 25 pounds 
of vetch and 1% bushels of oats or 
3 pecks of wheat per acre. Cut when 
the wheat or oats are in the dough 
state. 

I regard vetch as an exceptionally 
fine crop and advise those of our 
farmers who have never grown it to 
nut in at least one acre this fall. It 
con be put in even later than crimson 


clever but the earlier it is now put 
in, tu -atter. If sown alone, use 
about 3u ‘nds of seed per acre. 


A Cowpea Thresher That Does the 
Work. 


tad ROOFING 


Hl WE OFFER to the con- 
sumer the best Ready 

Roofing proposition on the 
We don’t 
# make Congo just to sell to a 


# market to-day. 


floating kind of trade and 
then forget about you. 
‘We make Congo to wear— 


to give satisfactory service. 


SZ” We not only want your 


trade, but your good will. 
We want every buyer of Congo to be a 
satisfied customer, That’s our best ad- 
vertisement. 
To this end we have made Congo just as 
good as a ready roofing can be made. We 
have tested it in every possible way, and by 


long continued service. We are so satis- 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO. 











fied that Congo is the longest wearing 
ready roofing on the market that we have 
made arrangements.with the National Surety 
Company to issue a Guarantee Bond with 
every roll of Congo. 

These bonds cost us money, but they add 
not a cent to the coct of Congo to you. 
Before the National Surety Company would 
assume this responsibility, they convinced 
themselves beyond a reasonable doubt that 
Congo would do all we claimed for it. And 
there isn’t another Ready Roofing on the 


markct to-day that carries a like guarantee. 





Don’t you think that a roofing in which 
the manufacturers show such canfidence is 


worth investigating ? 


Send us your name and address and we will 
mail you a Congo sample free with our 
booklet telling all about it. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











Messrs. Editors: During December 
I heard that a pea thresher, for 
threshing peas from mown vines, had 
been purchased by one of our neigh- 
bors and that it was perfect success. ' 
A few days ago Mr. Scarboro, the 
owner gaid to me, “I want you to see 
this machine at work. It is a perfect 
success. Can’t you come to Mr. Thom- 
as Barham’s Monday and see us 
thresh his hay?’ I went, but I just 
lid get there in time to see the last 
of 16 stacks of hay gointo the mouth 
of the machine. It was manufactured 
by the Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 
Co., of Morristown, Tenn., and sold 
for $300, f.o.b. It is as large as a 
small wheat thresher. It cuts the 
hay and cleans the peas perfectly 
without breaking them. The hay 
was hauled from the field where it 
had been stacked since the fall. { 

A 4-horse-power International gas- 
oline engine, with ease, was furnish- 
ing the power. Mr. Scarboro said 
he had threshed between four and 
five hundred bushels of peas. 


It will 
thresh a half bushel per minute from 
good hay. ; 

He bales the hay as it is threshed. 
The hay is in much better condition 
ifter it is threshed. It is cut fine, 


yet not so fine but that it can be 
handled with only two wires on each 
bale. Two wires would not be 
snough if the hay is to be shipped. 
{ must say, I don’t think that more 
than two wires will be necessary 
in this community for sometime yet. 
E. L. SHEARON. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Clean Advertising. 


Messrs, Editors: Do you mind my} 
writing you an earnest appreciation 
of the stand you have taken for clean 
advertising? It is such a comfort to 
read your paper and not meet the 
reek and the filth so common to 
many farm journals, making them 
an actual menace to morals, health 
and pocket-book. | 

* ALDEN B. FARNHAM. ! 


. 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


—the time-tested weather-resister used on streets 
and roofs for over a quarter of a century—is the 


stuff that makes 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Genasco is the stuff that makes your roof | 
proof against leaks and repairs. 
mystery about what it is made of. 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—and you know it makes 


roofing that lasts. 


Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Mineral and smooth 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


surface. 


sphere trade-mark, and the thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee 


THE 


New York 


3ARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no 
You know 


Insist on the roofing with the hemi- 


San Francisco Chicago 
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TASH 


The more thdéroughly and practically the 
, question is worked out, the more clearly it 
is demonstrated that 


Every Orchard 


__ increases in bearing and improves in the quality of 
its fruit by fertilizing with Potash. 


Potash Pays 


To secure hardy stock and best yields use a fertilizer 
containing at least 9 per cent. actual Potash. To 
increase the Potasb total 1 per cent. add 2 lbs. of 
Potash to each 100 Ibs. of fertilizer. 


Send for Literature about soil, crops, ma- 
nures and fertilizers—compiled by experts, 


ailed on request—Free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bidg. 
Chicago, Monadnock Blk. New York, 93 Nassau St. 
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How Tile Drainage Will Help. 


It Will Not Only Remove Surplus Water From Our Lands, But 
Will Also Increase Their Moisture-Holding Capacity, Thus Mak- 


ing Better Conditions for Crops 


By A. L. French,zByrdville, Va. 


HE BETTER acquainted I get} 

kc with The Progressive Farmer | 

i territory the more I see of the | 

pusiness necessity of tile draining 
certain soils everywhere. 

In the mountains tile drainage will 
turn water-‘sobbed,” unproductive 
bottoms into fine fertile land of | 
great value, and _ because of the 
small proportion of such level soils 
these sections contain, it is especial- 
ly important that every one be put 
in condition to produce maximum 
crops every year. 

In the Piedmont sections are 
thousands of acres of spongy soils 
that can never be depended upon 
except during droughty years. These 
soils can be made “as good as new” 
by judicious tile drainage; taking the 
surplus water out from below instead 
of allowing it to rise to the surface 
to ruin the crops and spoil the looks 
of the field. Then there are thou- 
sands of miles of open ditches run- 
ning through the sags, between the 
hills, that should be tiled if for no 
other purpose than to do away with 
the open ditches that are now ob- 
structing the work of modern farm 
tools. But tiling these sags will do 
more than this. It will allow for the 
cultivation of the rich soils, now 
given up to ditch banks, usually the 
most fertile in the fields, will deepen 
these soils until profitable crops will 
become the rule. 

The level coast plain country needs 
tiling the worst way, as soils from 
which surplus water must evaporate 
can never be depended upon, and 
cropping such soils is mostly a gam- 
ble. We need a number of well 
equipped tile-making plants in our 
territory, especially in North and 
South Carolina. The writer found a 
good plant at West Point, Miss., 
where good tile was being made and 
sold at a reasonable price. 

The ordinary farmer, producing 
the staple farm crops, will probably 
want to begin his tiling on the lowest 
spots on the farm and trench out as 
he finds time and means to expand 
his operations. The more of the 
work he does the more he will want 
to do, as no improvement that can 
be made on the farm, will speak in 
such a convincing way as will proper- 
ly laid tile drains, and the beauty of 
the business is that the longer the 
tiles are used the better they work, 
and that, without any additional ex- 
pense, if the work be thoroughly 
done in the beginning. 


The sized tile used for a certain 
section of land will depend largely 
upon the fall available, the nature of 
the subsoil, the average rainfall, etc., 
and no fixed rule can be made to ap- 
ply to all cases, but when we get at 
the main reason for tile drainage the 
matter will become plainer cor us. 
The principal thing in tile drainage 
is not as some seem to think—the 
running of water from the soil, but 
the lowering of the water table, mak- 
ing said soil several times its pres- 
ent depth, thus providing for a much 
larger moisture-holding capacity. 


in Wet Weather or Dry. j 
| 


and will do the work as well as larg- 
er and more expensive tile. But when 
several of these lateral drains are 
connected with one main, this main | 
should, of course, be of a size equal | 
to the combined capacity of the smaf | 
tiles. | 

In another paper I shall go into} 
the details of laying tile drains and | 
that paper will answer hundreds of | 


the past ninety days. 


the intelligence and enterprise of our 
people. A thoroughly tile-drained soil 
filled with vegetable matter will 
make us masters of the situation, 
whether the seasons be wet or dry or 
just ‘‘megium.” 





WORK FOR LEISURE DAYS. 


Paint the Wagon and Farm Imple- 
ments, Fix up Fences and Gates, 
Patch the Roofs, Clean Out the 
Well. 

Messrs. Editors: Now that the 
busiest farm work is over, at least 
for the present, I wish to make a 
few suggestions to the farmers, for 
their leisure time. Many of them 
are taking a season of rest and vaca- 
tion, but the progressive and wide- 
awake farmer can find plenty to do 
at all times. I am not opposed to 
farmers taking a much needed rest 
occasionally, but do believe too many 
of us mope around, killing much 
valuable time, which if used proper- 
ly would mean much to us in the 
future. I fing plenty of light work 
around the house and out-buildings 
to keep me right busy, and am more 
contented, and I believe others could 
do the same. 

How about your wagons, buggies, 
surries, plows and other farming im- 


; plements? 

!new paint? 
| painted since last summer, and have | it off till another time. 
| been exposed to all kinds of weather, 
| they certainly do. 


| Wash and clean the wagon or im 


| dividends. 


interest being manifested in the sub- | } 
ject of tile drainage argues well for, repair that old fence, put in new) had entirely covered the land and 


Do they need a coat of 
If they have not been 


the owner failed to patch the roof, 
and he knew it needed it—but put 





Clean out the well, draw off the 
If this is the case,| water, and have some one go down 
go and buy one quart of paint, one|/and take Wp what mud and trash 
pint of turpentine and a small brush.| might be in it, and insure yourself 
ind gtock some good water. 

plement and see how much good There are hundreds of other 
your paint will do, and see how much | things I might menticn, but these 
space one quart will cover. If you! suggestions may put you to thinking, 
do not have enough, buy more, for!and to work, and you will be the 
money spent painting your wagons) happier thereby. T. D. BROWN. 
and farm machinery pays handsome Rowan Co., N. C. 

It will keep the air out 
and will also prevent rain and water 
from getting in and causing it to} 
rot or rust. It will look better and} 





Save All the Hay You Can. 


Messrs. Editors: More soy beans 


questions we have been asked by/| you will be proud to see how much! have been planted this year in Pitt 
Progressive Farmer readers during | YOu have accomplished. 
The strong adds to the life of your machinery. 


Besides it! County than ever before—and they 
|are fine. I saw the other day several 
Now is as good time as any to) lots planted in 314-foot rows that 


posts where needed, tighten up the | were at least 3 feet high. 
wire, or nail on a new plank where | I would suggest that the farmers 
needed. Those gates that have been/also cut the bull grass that is plenti- 
swinging and hanging need repair|ful in the low places in the fields. 
and bracing—see that you do it. |Cut just as about one-half the plants 
If the granary roof needs patch-| have formed the head and this will 
ing, do it now, for it doesn’t pay to admirably supplement the peavine 
iet the rain in on it. I saw a corn:hay. I have cut and saved about one 
crib last winter with fully 100 bush- ton and all my stock seem to relish it. 
els of corn rotten, simply becausei A. J. MOYE. 
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Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
2 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloday. {it enables the farmer to work soil eariler in the spring; lessens risk of “freez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa helpin dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands ana ali kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


POMONA, N. CG. 
> [Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue‘Pipe, Etc. 













































This explains the fact that rather 
small-sized tile will take care of the 
surplus water from a piece of land 
that, if only surface drainage be de- 
pended upon, will require ditches of 
ten times, or more, the size of the 
tile necessary to properly handle the 
surplus water. 

When small sags are to be drained 
where the lines of tile will be not 
more than 20 rods ‘n length, 3-inch 
tile will be found of sufficient size 


| 
| 
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“MONE JUST AS GOOD. 













DAILY OUTPUT OVER 50,000 BARRELS 
—THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Ask your Dealer for 


ATLAS 


Portland Cement 
It Makes the Best Concrete 


There are many brands of Portland Cement manufactured 
and various grades of quality, yet there is as much difference 
between these brands as there is between various kinds of 
seeds, and you know that poor seeds never produce a good crop. 


The Best That Can Be Made ‘ 


There is only one quality of ATLAS Portland Cement—the 
best that can be made, and the same for everybody. 

ATLAS is always uniform. It never varies in fineness, color 
or strength, as it is manufactured from the genuine raw 
materials; that is why it makes the best concrete. 


The Standard for Quality 


ATLAS is the standard by which the quality of all other 
brands is measured. ‘To say that a brand of cement is 
almost as good as ATLAS, is to pay it the highest compliment. 
There are none just as good. 

ATLAS has the greatest sale because it has the greatest merit. It stands 
—s by architects, engineers and chemists. 

he U. S. Government bought 4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS for the 
Panama Canal. You may buy only one bag, but you get the same 
quality the Government gets. Can you ask for any better ? 


Write for copy of our book, “‘Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm.” 
It contains 160 pages of practical information and over 150 illustrations. We mail it Free. 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If he cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Company 
Department 117 30 Broad Street, New York 
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Cotton Seed Selection. 


Select Plants of the Type and Variety You Desire, and Plant Seed 


From These in a 
You Will Make 2 
Extra Work. 


Special 


Messrs. Editors: The first thing 
in selecting cotton seed for planting 
purposes is to have a breeding patch | 
where the land has been thoroughly 
prepared, well planted, rapidly culti- | 
vated and well fertilized. Plants 
for breeding purposes should have 
plenty of distance in the row and 
drill, and plenty of plant food. The 
same laws of nature hold true in 
producing a good individual in plant 
life as in animal life; and no one 
would think of starving or crowding 
to death an animal that was being | 
raised for breeding purposes. | 


A Good Variety Saves Several Years’ | 
Work. j 

In breeding up cotton we must 
first decide what our object is,' 
whether prolificacy, big boll, earliness 
of maturity, length and strength! 
of fiber, or all of these together as 
nearly as possible. When we have} 
decided what we want we must then | 
look about and find the variety that 
most nearly fills our bill, for we can 
save several years’ hard work by tak- 
ing up a good cotton that some other 
man has been at work on for a num- 
ber of years. 

The best type of short cotton, in 
my opinion, is a prolific, big boll, 
early variety that will yield a high 
percentage of lint and with good. 
strong fiber about one and one- 
eighth inches in length. This is 
about as long a fiber as we can get 
and retain the other qaulities de- 
sired. 


Why We Want the Early Big Boll 
Varicty. 

We want a prolific cotton above 
all things, for we want to make all 
that is possible per acre, and, too, 
it costs just as much to cultivate an 
acre that makes only one-half bale 
as it does one that makes a bale. 
Then we want the large boll, because 
it is much easier to pick, if we pick 
it ourselves, or much easier hired 
gathered, should we have to hire it 
done. We want the high percentage 
of lint because lint is of more value 
than seed, and we must not lose 
sight of the length of fiber, as one- 
eighth of an inch makes it worth 
from one to one and one-half cents 
more per pound than cotton one inch 
or less in length. We want early 
maturing varieties in order that our 
crops will be made as early as pos- 
sible. Some times a drought in late 
summer will catch slow maturing 
cotton when the early cotton has its 
crop made. Then where the boll 
weevil is we have to make early cot- 
ton or none. 


When Selection Should Begin. 


Selection should begin when the 
cotton first starts to limbing and 
fruiting. To get a prolific variety 
the joints on both limb and stem 
should be short and the whole stalk 
have a blocky appearance. It must 
begin to fruit early and very rapidly. 
The only way to know good individ- 
ual plants is by making a careful 
study of them. 

When we have made this selection 
of good stalks and early fruiting, we 
should mark each stalk by tying a 
string on it, or in some other way. 
After the cotton opens we should 
then go through and sample the lint 
on each stalk selected and where 
the lint is what we want, and the 
bolls large enough, tie a paper bag 
on it so the general pickers will pass 
it by, or pick the selections first. 

Plant your breeding patch the fol- 
lowing year with these selections and 
your whole crop the second year from 


Seed Patch—In Three Years’ Time 
25*Per Cent More Cotton Without One Lick of 


| years. 


| from the gin in sacks not holding 
| over four bushels, and put in a dry 


|they are liable to heat, and if not 


'you have a few special selections 








a breeding patch. Continue this and 
| you have your whole crop from: 
| specially selected seed every three | 
This will give you better seed 
than you can buy anywhere at any 
price, for the man who selects seed 
in this way has none for sale except : 
from his general crop, but he can al- 
ways dispose of these at a high 
price. 


Planting seed should be sacked 


place for the winter. If left in bulk 


ruined entirely, are damaged so that 
they will produce weak plants. When 





from individual stalks to plant in! 
your breeding patch you can drop in’ 
; the lint and it will come up as _—| 
|a stand as if it was ginned. 

If a man were to adopt these 
methods of seed selection, he could 
do as others have done—increase his 
crop one-fourth in three or four 
years, and just think what it would 
mean to the South if it were gener- 
ally practiced! J. W. WILLIS. 

Bulloch Co., Ga. 





NATIONAL GINNERS’ REPORT. 
2,564,000 Bales of Cotton Ginned Up 
to September 25—Condition 60.2. 


The report of the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, issued last! 
week gives the cond‘tion of cotton as | 
60.2 and indicates that 2,564,000 
bales had been ginned up to the 25th 
of September. 








Ginned to 

States. Condition. Sept. 25. 
PIANATAE: 6.6 6668 os 62 215,000 
ATEKRRRGS .i66c.08 «868 60,000 
POTIOR 545 bnew es 68 12,000 
GCONRIN 6.64.65.. 69 531,000 
WOUISIBNG ....... 40 73,000 
Mississippi ....... 60 101,000 
North Carolina .... 69 82,000 
OkigvoOmaA ........ 56 90,000 
South Carolina ... 69 249,000 
TeBNGSSGG ..:..... 55 12,000 
EES? 5 aig Wye oo 8 ors 55 1,172,000 
Sa) s." | a 60.2 2,564,000 





The faculty of right spending is at 
the bottom of the secret of all suc- 
cess in agriculture as in all other 
business pursuits.—D. G. Mitchell. 








: LOOK ON PAGE 19 3 


right away and take advantage : 








of our great special half price 
offer on Editor Poe’s remarkably 
successful book 


“A Southerner in Europe” 


We could fill this page with 
typical newspaper comments 
like the following and 1 ke the 


others printed on page 19: 
DURHAM HERALD: “An excep- 
tionally attractive little volume of 
140 pages in which there is nota 
superfiuous line nor an uninterest- 
ing fact—the volume of a thinker, 
of a philosopher whose impressions 
are learned in the exampies of 
history.” 
WILMINGTON STAR: “A most de- 
lightful book—a book our readers 
will enjoy, and the price of a copy 
will be money well spent.” 
e CHARITY AND CHILDREN: “There 
has not been issued in recent years 
; a more delightfui book of travel.” 
* 








LOOK ON PAGE 19 AND SENB YOUR ORDER 
————_—— AT ONCE 


DUS WOERVOUT VEU 00004 









Dear Sirs 


use it on my other building. (Signed) 


all others- 
with painting. 


protection. 





These 
































dreds. 





Lowest Direct 


Factory Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 
100 Lbs or More 
35-ib Roll 108sq. ft 1-Ply,$1.25 gre! 
4b-!b Pol 108°q.ft 2-Fly. 145 Eso 


test—and free book. 


55-Ib Roll, 10854. ft. 3- Ply, 2.25 








Colchester, Connecticut, September 4, 1908. 
Darrett sage ep ewe Company : 


The Amatite Roofing on my own grain store is giving much bet- 
ter service than 1 cosa believe it would at such a moderate price. 
cheapest roofing on the market, when you consider the wearing qualities. 


This is a type of hundreds of letters which we get regarding Amatite. 


It is better made; has better waterproofing material and weighs 
more per square foot than any other roofing of the same price. 


And Amatite has one distinction which makes it stand out above 
‘it has a real mineral surface which does away entirely 


No other ready roofings compare with it from the stand- 
points of low cost, no maintenance cost and absolute 
Sample and Booklet on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Buston, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, 
London, Eng. 


Breese Bros. 


You can’t buy highest quality roofing 
like this anywhere else for anything 
like these low prices. 
we sell direct to you from our 
» faetory and sell thousands of 
7 rotis where others sell hun- 
We pay all freight 
charnes to point: east of the western line of Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, and north of the southern line of Tennes- 
see, and allow ‘freight that far if you live beyond. 
Long Guaranty—Prompt Delivery 
We guarantee Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing not to crack—shrink—wrinkle— 
or leak—to be superior to others in fire-resisting qualities, and to give you 
absolute satisfaction or your money refunded. 
tisement to make sure of these prices. 
A Lammer lays it easily. 
If you want further particulars deni for our liberal free samples to 


THE BREESE BROS.CO. 
SE EE 





* (See letter below) 





ROOFING 















It is by far the 
Am going to 
AMOS C. CASE. 





AT 
| ONCE 
Low Prices Sell 
RUBBER 


ROOFING 


Freight Prepaid 





It’s because 


Order now from this adver- 
Cement and nails free with every 
ye ship promptly and guarantee safe deliv 


ROOFING DEPT. g0. CINCINNATI. OHIO 











300 Barrels karly big-Stem Jersey 
Seed Sweet Potatoes . . For Sale 


Delivery Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. Earlv planting 
of this variety ylelded ninety (90) bbls. per 
acre July 12h. The above seed grown from 
the vine hence has better keeping qualities, 
Price f. 0. b. Oriental, N. C., $2.50 per bol. 


W. J. MOORE & SON, Oriental, N. Cc. 


Pure Shorthorn Cattle 


and pure Yearli g Southdown Rams by Senator, 
a prize winner in Canada as a lambanda 
yearling. He was bred by Hon, George Drum- 
mond breeder of champion lumb Wether over 
all breeis at Chicago International in 1905, 
1906 and 1907. R. J. HANCOCK & SON, 
Gharlottesville, Va. 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 








For Sale.—10-scre truck and poultry farm, 
Fine location. W. L. Boatwright, Hickory, 
N. C. 


WE CAN FURNISH FARMING LANDS 


in Union or Chesterfield counties. in any 
size tracts for £5.00 to $100.00 per acre, 
The Monroe insurance and Investment Company, 
MONROE, N. C. 








175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—I 5 
Very des'rable; good soil; 115acres in oak 
timber. Oce and-a-half miles from town. For 
particulars, address JNO. L. EFLAND, 
EFLAND, Orange Co., N. C. 


For $2,000 Down and $3,000 on Terms 


to suit purchaser, I willsella fine farm 
in West Fla. 400 acres good land all 
under fence, locati n des‘rable. For 
particulars, write me at St. Andrews, 
Fila. I. H. KING. 








ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 pay at $1.96; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


1 ply at $1.85: Soy Bem 8 ply at $2.60 
per equ: 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only: very heavy, at $2.90 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but littie care. 

he prices named include sufficient Large- 

Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay ee oe 


e sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
ok *pullding Papers, but the above are the 
and moat economical. 
—_ ples and Catalog ‘‘F"’ mailed free for the 
ng. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime. Plaster. &c.. &s, 





When writing advertisers, please mention 





this paper. 
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~ Don’t Fail to Select Seed Corn in the 
Field. 


Even Where the Corn Has Been Cut Up the Work Can Still 
Be Dons With Profit—Select Always for 


Plant and the Largest Product 


Messrs. Editors: Selections of 
corn for seed should be made from 
healthy, standing stalks, taking ears 
only from those which have the 
Jargest amount of shelled corn. These 
we nave found in our careful studies 
of corn during the past eight or ten 
years, are generally the ones which 
on good average land produce more 
than one ear per stalk. Where the 
land produces from twenty to forty 
bushels of shelled corn per acre, we 
would suggest that the selections be 
made from stalks bearing two gaod 
ears per stalk. If. the land is more 
productive, a greater prolificacy may 
be selected for, to advantage. It is 
seriously doubted whether a greater 
- prolificacy than one good-sized ear 
per stalk can be selected with profit 
pn land that produces less than 20 
bushels per acre. It is also doubted 
whether it is advisable to grow corn 
on this land at all. Land as reduced 
in fertility as this, should, if possible, 
be built up by manuring and the 


growth of leguminous crops before 


attempting the production of corn. 


In making the selection in the field, 
do not take ears from stalks that 


are blown down, diseased, or are not . 
size and of farm work that will pay you bet- 


well-developed both in 
amount of foliage. 


Where the corn is gathered in the| "8 your seed corn right. 


the Most Vigorous 
ion of Shelled Corn. 


are attached to the stalks by means 
of a good shank which holds the 
ears in a rather drooping position so 
as to shed the rain and avert rotting. 
The ears should be well covered with 
shuck (husk) and should be held on 
the stalks at a uniformly convenient 
height. 

For gathering the ears, either a 
cotton-picking bag or basket may be 
used. This can be emptied in a cart 
placed conveniently at the ends of 
the rows nearest the barn. The corn 
should be dry when gathered so that 
it will keep well. 

If the corn has already been cut, 
either by hand or with a harvester, 


The First Essential of Prosperity. 


A good soil is the material basis 
for prosperity in the South and to 
be kept good our soils must be kept 
supplied with humus. What is hu- 
mus? It is partially decayed vege- 
table matter. In other words, it is 
the interred remains of plants. In 
order to have good soils, plants must 
have grown and decayed on the 
ground for years prior to our culti- 
vation of it. Plants growing and 





decaying on the soil do not exhaust 


it, but on the contrary, improve it. 
The first and last aim of the farmer 
should be to get more vegetation 
buried in his soil—Prof. G. lL. 
Clothier. 





The rapid increase of the popula- 
tion of the country in wealth must 
lead to an increase in the demand 
for fruit, provided the growers are 
wise and produce attractive fruit of 
fine quality.—Prof. S. T. Maynard. 
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Whatever price you 
Wagon, you buy ata 
mands that you purchase a i 
When you buy an established article, 
reputation made over a course of years, 








a good plan to use in selecting the 
seed corn will be to throw out those 
stalks which seem to have two well 
developed ears as the stalks are be- 
ing fed to stock or are being sent 
through a husker and_ shredder. 
Where the corn has not been cut and 
is to be cut by hand, those stalks 
with two well-developed ears may be 
left standing in the field and cut and 
shocked separately after the other 
corn has been cut and shocked. 


Remember that there is no form 


ter than this simple matter of select- 
This will 


usual way by hand from the standing | ®PPIY equally as well to cotton, cow- 


stalks in the field, a good plan to peas, peanuts, potatoes and all other 
crops grown upon the farm. 


C. B. WILLIAMS, 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money 


adopt will be to go through the field 
ahead of the gatherers and remove 
the ears for seed from stalks that 
are properly developed and which 
have two well-developed ears which 


by a definite, monied guarantee, you 
yourself absolutely! 


For the past two decades, our wagons have, : 
given perfect satisfaction, and we still maintain those high 
standards and ideals which made its fame. 2 } ache 
kept pace with progress by installing every new Invention wine 


ay for a White Hickory 
rofit, and self protectin de- 
White Hickory. 






with a 
backed 
protect 


ay 
sl 


nirann 


Furthermore, we have 


| works out higher perfection of any detail in wagon construction. 
| Ask your nearest dealer especially for a White Hickory catalog. If 















































he is out of them, write direct for one, and study it carefully before 


| purchasing any other make. 


This is your greatest self protection. 








‘WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., Atlanta, Georgia 




































Soil for Inoculation. 
Messrs. Editors: 


for crimson clover, vetch, alfalfa 


etc., that I ask of you space to give 


the information. 

There are two methods of inocu- 
lation, one by ‘‘cultures,’’ the other 
by soil taken from a field in which 
has grown the crop to be inoculated. 
If one wishes to try the culture, I 
think it can be had by writing to the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 


ington, D. C., stating the kind of 
also the 
culture 


seed wished inoculated, 
quantity. However, the 
method is not as sure as the soi 


method and where one can procure 
the soil easily it is better to rely on 
If one 


that source for inoculation. 
can get soil from a neighbor it is 
better to do so than to get it from 
a distance and have to pay freight 
and other charges. But many are 
unable to get soil from neighbors be- 
cause the crops have not been grown 
in the neighborhoods. It is for those 
that I am especially writing. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
director of our test farms, he will 
sell soil for either of the above 
named crops at 50 cents per 200- 
pound sack, delivered f. o. b. cars at 
shipping point, the purchaser. to 
pay freight on the soil. This price 
merely pays for the expense of get- 
ting the soil, sacks, and taking it to 
the depot two miles away. No profit 
at all is figured in this price and Dr. 
Kilgore is not inviting orders, but 
offers to fill orders simply as an ac- 
commodation so as to induce our 
people to try the legumes. 

All orders for this soil should b 
sent to R. W. Scott, Jr., 


with the proper remittance. 
T. B. PARKER. 


There are com- 
ing into my office, and I presume to 
you also, so many inquiries as to 
where to get soil for inoculating land 


Saving Book Today—Postage Paid 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 
Book!iga@” 








’ We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 


or Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 


A reputation ef five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 


We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 


you how to select, how to 


















or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. Station ¢. 


Write us today, a postal will do. 


159 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA. & 

















Build Your Own 












Telephone Line 


] This message is intended for the wide-awake American Farmer; for the farmer who is anxious 
both to make his farm more profitable and farm life more enjoyable—for the farmer who wants 
his family to enjoy all the pleasures and all the protection he can afford to give them. 
Such men will be interested in learning more about the 














Western Ekechric 


Rural Telephone System 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name across it 
and mail it to our nearest house. 
address we will mail you a copy of our FREE Bulletin 


No. 78 on “‘ How to 
and the Costs.” 


etc., is shared equally. 





The plan is to get your neighbor to join you in build- 
ing a telephone system. 
number of poles and the cost of the telephones, wire, 

The total cost of ALL material, less poles, amounts to 
Twenty or Twenty-five Dollars per man; and u good line 
will last for ten years or longer. 


Write us to-day, remembering all information is FREE. 


=: WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Rocky 
Mount, N. C., R. R. 5, accompanied 











4 i AC : cS Southern Offices : 
\ i ESS mS 230 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. Pacific and Ervay Streets 
e Bos. ’ "a Queen and Water Streets, Dallas, Texas 
Mh 7? Portsmouth, Va. Foot of Perry Street, Savannah, Ga. 
jf $ = | 4 Designers and makers of the four million 
> Z ** Bell”’ telephones in use to-day. 





Upon receipt of your 


build Rural Telephone Lines 


Each man furnishes an equal 
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Theres Only One Best 



















only ranges made exclusively of Malleable and Char 
coal Iron — outlast three ordinary ranges — don't break, 
crack, or rust. Malleable Iron allows absolutely air- tigh 
riveted joints in a MAJESTIC and these combined with 
pure asbestos lining, save half 
dependable cooker, a perfect Cakes every day. 
The MAJESTIC is equipped with a 15-gallon, all-copper 
reservoir — it touches the red hot fire and heats water in a jiffy. 


has an oven door, which when dropped, forms a rigid shelf strong enough to bear 
any weight — oven rack slides out automatically, holding anything, that happens 


to be on it, securely. Other attractive MAJESTIC features are the open end ash 
pan, acting as ashovel and the ash cup under it. 
No muss or danger of fire from red hot ashes with a MAJESTIC. 


Each exclusive MAJESTIC feature makes this range more practical 
more serviceable, more durable—the best range your money can buy re= 
gardiless of price. 
forty states. 


the name of a dealer in your locality who does. and we'll send our booklet 


Majestic Manufacturing Company, Dept. 118 St. Louis, Mo. 


With water 
fronts if 
wanted for 
pressure 
or other 


—and tnat’s the GREAT MAJESTIC — they are the 


our fuel bill and give you a 


The Great and Grand 
STIC 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


RANGE 


MAJESTIC Ranges are sold in nearly every county in 
lf your dealer doesn’t carry MAJESTIC Ranges, write us for 


**The Story of Majestic Glory”’ 





It 
Should 
Be In 


Your 
Kitchen 


18 GALLON 
ALL COPPER 
| RESERVOIR, 





ENTERPRISE 


Meat 
and 
Food 
Chopper 





Sausage 
Stuffer 
and 
Lard 
Press 


ENTERPRISE 


Bone, 
Shell 
and 
Corn 
Mill 


“Enterprise” Meat and Food Choppers cuf the meat BES. 


No. 19 
with a revolving stecl knife against a perforated Price 
é6teel cutting plate without tearing or crushing. : } Yr 5 $2.50 




















Easily cleaned. Practically unbreakable and 
will last for years. 

The No. 6 “Enterprise”? Chopper costs 
only $1.75; No.10, shown in cut, $2.50. 
They are standard family size, and not 
only save half the work at butchering 
time, butare useful inthe kitchen every 
day in the year. 

Made in 45 sizes and stylesfor Hand, 
Steam and Electric Power. We also 
make cheaper Food Choppers, but ree- 
ommend the above for the reasons 





Largo 
Family 
Size 


given. Illustrated catalog free. Sold at 
Hardware and General Stores, etc. 


ENTERPRISE 


Lessens the labor at butchering time. We. 25—4 quart 
Two machines in one. Well made and Japanned 
does its work quickly and surcly. Cyl Price $6.50 
inder is bored true and plate fits accur- 4 sizes 
ately. Pressure cannot cause meat to rise Tinned and 


above the plate. The Patented Corru- wapnenes 


gated spout prevents air from entering 
casing, ensuring perfect filling and pre- 
servation of sausage, 

Machine can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a minute’s time. Can also be 
used as a Fruit Press, 


Your dealer will be able to supply you 
with the * Ea de Sausage Stuiier and 
Lard Press. 


The “Enterprise” Bone, Shell and Corn Millis 
a@ good all-round mill for farmers, poultrymen, etc, 
and for compactness, strength and durability is 
unexcelled. Handy for grinding poultry food and 
making bone meal fertilizer. Mill shown in cut $8.50, 
weight 60 Ibs., grinds 1}4 bu. corn per hour. Look for 
the name ** Enterprise”? on the machine you buy. 

Grind up dry bones, oyster and other shells, corn, 
etc., for your hens and watch results. 

Other famous ** E nterprise”’ Seanaiand special- 
ties are: Coffee Mills; Raisin Seeders; Fruit, Wine 
and Jelly Presses; Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, Etc., Ete. 

Sold at Merdwess ‘and General Stores, -, 

Write for “‘The Enterprising Housekee, 


* a book * 
of 200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. 


at qc. in stamps. Bones, Ete. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC CO. of PA., Dept. 44 Philadelphia, Pa 





When 


writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 





THE HOME CIRCLE 








+ 





Al letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,.’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


























The Good Great Man. 





OW SELDOM friend! a good great man inherits 
eh Honor and wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
\%) It seems a story from the world of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains.’’ 
ae ere 
For shame, dear friend. renounce this idle strain! 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 
Place, titles, salary, a gilded chain, 
Or throne of corses which his sword had slain? 
Greatness and goodness are not means but ends. + 


Hath he not always treasures, always friends,— 

The good, great man? Three treasures—love, and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night,— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


——Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 








E WASH for four principal rea- 
W sons: (1) To remove the dirt 
= and open the pores of the 
cloth; (2) to dry the cloth so as to 
renew its power of absorption; (3) to 
destroy any bacteria present, and 
(4) to make the garments look 
fresh and clean and dainty. This 
last is by no means the least import- 
ant reason. If there is anything bet- 
ter to look at than a peach-cheeked 
little maid in a freshly ironed, 
peach-pink dress, I have yet to 
find it. 


Shall We Wash on Monday. 


If Sunday is the best day of the 
week, is it not a pity that the day 
after should be called ‘‘Blue Mon- 
day?’? Monday has never seemed to 
|me the best wash day if only for the 
reason that very often the children 
could get another day’s wear out of 
the apron or dress worn to church, 
if it did not have to be put in the 
tub that particular day. Some people 
prefer Saturday and some Thursday, 
but I like Tuesday best. 


The Help of the Washing Machine 
and the Ironing Board. 


You all know what I think of the 
farmer who does not buy his wife a 
good washing machine if he can af- 


well-ironed clothes. A sleeve board 
is good for sleeves, gathers and 
small dresses or embroidered pieces. 
The best wringer is the cheapest, if 
the rollers are carefully wiped and 
loosened each time. The oil on the 
bearings should never be allowed to 
touch the rubber as it dissolves it. 
A cloth put over the wringer between 
washings will prevent dust and many 
an annoying smudge. The 
should be set high enough, for if you 
will notice, you will see that nine 
persons out of ten put too much 
strain on the back by having to bend 
unnecessarily. 


Many people through the country 


irons, and they are good, especially 
for summer. In Northern States 
where electric railroads run through 
the rural districts many farmers 
use electricity for ironing as well 
as for lighting, fuel, and many other 
purposes. 





{from rust or burned starch. If they 


tubs ; 


are getting the gasoline and charcoal | 





ford it, so I shall not talk of that. | 


A good ironing board is necessary to ‘penetrability of the starch and de- 





Irons must be kept clean and free} 


Hints —_ Helps for Wash Day. 


How to Do the Washing in the aos, 
Manner—Some Brief Suggestions for Special Needs. 


Easiest and Best 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


are to be put away for some time, 
they should be washed in hot suds, 
dried and covered with wax, vaseline 
or clean grease. To keep clean while 
in use, rub them on wax or paraffin 
and then on paper. Candle ends are 
good for this purpose. 


The Water and the Soap. 


Soft water is best for washing. If 
it is hard, boiling may cause the lime 
to settle to the bottom and leave the 
soft water on top, but this is not al- 
ways true. The best materials for 
softening water are soda, lye, borax 
and ammonia, but great care should 
be used in dissolving them, as a very 
little spot undissolved will make a 
hole in the goods. 


The question of soaps is too big 


a one for present space, except to 
say that a cheap one is seldom profit- 
able and the same holds true of 
starches. 

It is well t6 have on hand a mild 
soap like the Ivory for laces or fine 
shirtwaists; a coarse soap for heavy, 
dirty clothes, and naptha soap for 
any little thing that might have to 


|be washed out when hot water is 


not available. 


How to Make Starch. 


Cook the starch at least 15 min- 
utes, because it thus increases the 


creases its tendency to stick to the 
iron. If borax, lard, butter or kero- 
sene, etc., are used, they should be 
well cooked with the starch. 

Borax in starch increases the gloss, 
helps to keep the iron from sticking, 
increases the penetrability and white- 
ness, makes a more lasting stiffness 
and gives a greater body. 

Wax, kerosene, lard, butter or tur- 
pentine gives a smoother, glossier 
finish and helps prevent the iron 
from sticking. 


To Get Rid of Spots. 

Fresh Paint or Varnish.—Wet the 
spot with turpentine or alcohol and 
let stand a few minutes, wet again 
and pat with a clean cloth. Con- 
tinue until the stain disappears. For 
delicate colors use chloroform and, 
if the paint is old, it may be neces- 
sary to use half ammonia and half 
turpentine. 

Machine Oil.—Soap and cold wa- 
ter will usually remove it, but i* not, 
treat as for paint. 

Vaseline.—As boiling sets this and 
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makes an ugly stain, wash it with 
turpentine before washing. 

Tar, Lampblack, Stove Polish.— 
Saturate the spot with kerosene, 
wash in naptha soap and water. 

Ordinary Grease Spots may be 
washed with just soap and water, or 
with naptha soap and warm water if 
just the spot is to be treated. 

Turpentine, oil or lard will often 
soften an old grease spot before 
washing. 

Grease is soluble in alcohol, chlo- 
roform or benzine. For delicate col- 
ors chloroform or ether is best. 

Fullers earth or chalk may be 
made into a paste and left on the 
spot. 

If you have a dirty silk waist and 
cannot put it in water, get a gallon 
of gasoline—a smaller amount will 
spot it,—soak the waist in it over 
night in a closed jar and wash out 
well in the morning. Let dry in a 
good breeze if possible. This is very 
inflammable. The remaining gasoline 
can be put through a 2-cent sheet of 
filtering paper, put in a corked bot- 
tle and used over and over. 

Blood.—Wash in cold water until 
stain turns brown then rub _ with 
naptha soap and wash in warm 
water. 

For thick cloth or wool, apply a 
thick paste of raw starch and keep 
repeating until the spot is gone. 

Ink is composed of so many things 
that what will easily remove one ink 
spot will not remove that made by 
another kind of ink. If the stain is 
fresh, soak it in milk, using more 
milk as the old becomes discolored. 
Treat with lemon juice and salt. Al- 
cohol will sometimes take them out. 

If all else fails, wet the spot and 
apply oxalic acid. Let stand until 
stain disappears. Rinse well in wa- 
ter to which borax or ammonia has 
been added or a hole in the goods is 
apt to be the result. 

The milk process is the only one 
that will not remove the color from 
the material itself. 

Grass Stains.—Soak in alcohol or 
wash in naptha soap and warm wa- 
ter. Ammonia and water is good 
for white goods. 

For colored fabrics, apply molasses 
or a paste of soap and soda and let 
stand over night. 

To Set Colors.—The best materials 
used in the household for setting 
colors are % cup vinegar, or two 
cups salt and one tablespoon alum to 
a gallon of water. 

The cloth should be left in the so- 
lution over night or even a couple of 
days. It should then be thoroughly 
dried before washing. The effect of 
salt is said to not be lasting and is 
often repeated with each washing. 
Vinegar is best for pinks. 





Here is a bit of al- 
most ideal planting— 
the low,  soft-tinted 
border in front and 
the perfect outlines of 
the lilies, distinct 
against the evergreen 
background, com 
bine to make a rare- 
ly beautful picture. ° 
Yet it is one which 
almost every reader 
might duplicate. N-xt 
week we are going 
to have a helpful 
article on the fall 
planing of bulbs for 
next season's blos- 
soming; but let us 


tion, hlies—right now. 





A LITTLE BEAUTY SPOT 





urge you to flant these lilies—the common white, 
The socner it is done the 


or Annuncia- 
better. 











of mild soap and water like all silk. 
The ribbon should be laid out flat on 
some smooth surface and scrubbed 
with a brush up and down, then rins- 
ed in clear water. It should not be 
wrinkled at all, as each crack leaves 
its mark. Do not hang up to dry but 
place between dry cloths and while 
still damp iron, under a thin cloth, 
on the wrong side. 

If laces are fine, baste on a thin 
cloth. Wash them in a mild soap 
suds to which a little ammonia or bo- 
rax has been added. Squeeze out 


with the hands, but do not rub. Rinse! 


well. A good way to bee is to 
stretch the lace around a bottle and 
let stand in the bright sun. 

Lace may be stiffened by rinsing 
in borax water, 2 tablespoonfuls to 
the cup, by using 1-8 teaspoonful 
gum arabic to a cup, or by putting it 
through a cup of water to which two 
tablespoonfuls of alcohol have been 
added. 

if desired yellow, dip in coffe. or 
tea. Black lace should be put through 
a cup of strong coffee to which a 
tablespoonful of ammonia has been 
added. 





A Satisfactory Washing Machine. 

Dear Aunt Mary: For over eight 
years we have used what is known 
as the 1900 washing machine. We 
have seen a score or more differ- 
ent washing machines, but this is 
the only one of which we know that 
will wash all the clothes and wash 
them clean. We do not find it neces 
sary to use the board for especially 
soiled garments or spots. 

Usually we have two machinefuls 
of white and one of colored clothes 
The less soiled white ones are 
into the machine, boiler 


bar of soap has been dissolved, is 





Even under the best conditions the 
clothes should not be allowed to soak 
for a long time in soap and water. 


The suds should not be too strong! 


nor should bleaching agents or wash- 
ing powders be used. The clothes 


should be turned inside out and} 


dried out of the direct sunlight. Fad- 
ing is more often due to faulty dry- 
ing than to careless washing. 


Special Directions for Woolens. 


In washing flannels it is best to 
have the water no hotter than the | 
hand can bear for both washing and 
rinsing, to have the suds ready so the 
soap need not be rubbed directly on 
the garment and to soak the woolens 
from ten to fifteen minutes only be- 
It is better to squeeze 
them up and down in the water than 
to rub on the board. Rinse in several | 
waters and do not wring too well. 
Do not dry in the hot sun or near a 
Shape by pulling and stretching 


fore washing. 


fire. 
rather than by shaking. 
Ribbons and Laces. 


Ribbons should be washed in a suds 


the recoil of the springs makes thx 
| working of the machine very eas; } 
is turned from 5 to 10 minutes, tix 
| clothes put through wringer 
|}and the next lot of white clothes put 


| in. By the time these are wrung 





| 
| 
| 





Two rears Credit 
If Needed 


for the asking 
instrument yo 








We save you $100 and more on the 
purchase of a piano. 





Helps to Easier Washing--A Symposium 


i tadae the colored clothes, 


put {| 
full oi i 
boiling hot water into which a hali 


poured over them, the machine } 
(which has two. coiled _ sprin; 
under the tub so arranged th 


attached 


out, the water is cool enough not to 





Why Shouldn't You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if 
at rock- bottom factory price, up 
of your own choice, giving 
the instrument before you need d to 

and we give you an ironclad “Bond of a 
den anity which holds 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most bes maya ,Piano and organ catalog ue 
issued; it shows the cl > 

and explains things y gh 
you buy frem us ore ewhere 


mu 


CORNISH CO cecsrneacd over 50 years 


and they 
re washed through the same water. 
{in the meantime another boiler of 
ater, and a half bar of soap, has 
en heated to the boiling point, and 
he clothes are put through the ma- 
chine a second time. 
if there are two to 


(Continu Page 16.) 


do the work, 


ed on 


He Bought Her 
A 1900 Washer 


One of Our Readers Tells 
How Her Husband Learned 


What Washday Means to a Woman 


Dear Ep1Tror:—Most men have no realization 
of what “‘wash-day’’ means to a woman. My 
husband is one of the best men that ever lived, but 
he laughed when I asked him one day to get mea 
1900 Gravity Washer. I told him it would wash a 
tubful of clothes in 
six minutes. “Why 
wife,” said he, “a 
washing machine is 
a luxury. And be- 
sides, there’s no bet- 
ter exercise than 
rubbing clothes ona 
washboard. It’s 
good for the back. 
I think we had better 
wait ’til we get the 
farm paid for before 
fooling away money 
on such new-fangled 
things as washing 
- machines.” 

That set- 
tledit. Iguve 
up the idea 
andkept right 
on washing 
in the same 
old way. I 
confess that 
I felt hurt,but 
knew John 
y hadnonotion 

how hard it 
ay was to dothe 

¥ washing 
forafam- 
ily of five 
ao ae 
it- 
John’s “Busy Day” pail od t 4 
I am not very strong, and the washing, with all 
my other work, finally got the better of me. I had 
quite a sick spell and after things had gone at 
sixes and sevens for nearly two weeks, I suggested 
to John that he had better do the washing. We 
couldn’t hire a girl for love or money and the situa- 
tion was desperate. 

So one morning he startedin. My, what a com- 
motion there was in the kitchen! From my bed- 
room I occasionally caught glimpses of poor John 
struggling with that mountain of dirty clothes. 

If ever a man had all the “exercise’’ he wanted, 
my husband was that man! Couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him and yet it mad me laugh, for I re- 
membered how he made fun of me when I hinted 
so strongly for a 1900 Gravity Washer. When he 
finally got the clothes done and onthe line, he was 
just about “‘all in.” 

That evening. John came to my room and said 
kind of sheepishly—*‘What’s the name of the firm 
that makes those Washers you were telling me 
about?” I iooked up their advertisement and 
found the following address : . 



































The 1900 Washer Co. 470 ai St., 
Bingh:z imton, N. 
Canadian address: T %, Canadian 
1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada. 

That’s all he said, but he lost no time in sending 
for their Free Washer Book. The book came in 
due time and with it an cffer to send the 190) 
Gravity Washer on thirty days’ free trial. My 
husband jumped at the chance to try the Washer 
without having to spendacent. ‘“‘We’ll have four 
weeks’ use of the Washer anyway, even if we 
don’t decide to keep it,” he said. So he told the 
Company to send on the Washer. 

It was sent promptly, all charges paid, and the 
1910 Washer Company offered to let us pay for it 
in little easy payments. The next week] felt well 
enough to use it. It is the nicest Washer I ever 
saw, and it almost runs itself. Takes only six 














Aconstant supply for as many purposes 
| @ op your place as you desire, No trouble, 
| # no expense when you have installed a 
| 
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RIFE HYDRAULIC “RAM 


Pumps water from spring, Stream or 
pond automatically Inex nsive, 
simple, reliable. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Raises water 30 
feet for every foot of fall 
7,000 in use. 

rite For Free Plans 
and book of valuable 

suggestions 
a RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2180Trinity Bidg. 
New York 
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Easy Terms 


ou wish, 
n terms 
ar to test 
keep.t 







oe 


us to this offer and also 


of our 5v latest s 





Write or itnow and mention the 
are interested in—piano or orga: 


Washington, N. J 


third—ouy 
on bhe Cornish yeas 
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minutes to wash a tubful, and the garments come 
out spotlessly clean. 

We were all delighted with the Wash- 
er, and wrote to the Company that we 
would keep it and accept their easy 
payment terms of 50 cents a week. 
We paid for it without ever missing 
che mcney and wouldn’t part 
with the Washer for five times 
its cost if we couldn’t get an- 
other just like it. 

If women knew what a won- 
derful help the 1900 
Gravity Washer is, 
not one would be 
without it. It saves 
work and beg and 
doctors’ bills. Takes 
away all the e dread & 
of wash-day. I feel 
like a different wom- 
an since I have quit 
the use of the wash- 
board. And if any 
woman’s' husband 
objects to buying 
one of these labor- 
saving machines, & 
take a hint from my experience. t 
Let the man do just one big washing by hand- 
rubbing onthe old-fashioned washboard, and he 
will be only too glad to get youa 1900 Gravity 
Washer. 

Anybody can get one on free trial, 
| ing for the Washer Book 














by first writ: 


Excuse me for writing such a long letter, tek I 
; hope, Mr. Editor, you will print it for tre benefit 
| of the women readers of your valuable pape tr; 
j Sincerely yours, MRS. J. H. SMITH. 








Write Foy Cotaine_—________§_._We Pay the Freight 
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We Guaraniee Our Advertisers. 











WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindier. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between rellable busti- 
ness houses and their patrons, but-in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shali be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 





Average Weekly Circuletion First Half 1909, 44,520. 


For Farm Eoys and Girls Under 21. 











UR ISSUE of November 4 will be a Special 
for “Our Young Farmers and Their Sis- 
ters.’”’ Not only will it treat of the par- 
ticular needs and interests of all our young farm- 
er folk under 21, but we wish it to be made up 
largely by them. 
some articles written for the farmer boys and 











We expect to have, of course, 


girls by those of the older people most compe- 
tent to give them counsel and instruction; but 
what we hope to make the feature of the paper 
is a long list of short letters from the boys and 
girls or young men and young women—all under 
21—-who live on the farms and who are doing 
their part of the work on the farm and in the farm 
home. We are sure that many of the younger 
folks who read The Progressive Farmer must 
have been doing some good work of this sort— 
that they have in many cases shown more experi- 
enced farmers and housekeepers how to grow 
better crops or raise better stock, how to make 
the housekeeping work easier and to do it bet- 
ter, how to add to the attractiveness of the farm 
home and brighten the social life of the com- 
munity, and that they can tell us things that 
cught to be done in order to make their future 
work profitable and enjoyable. 

We are interested in “Our Young Farmers and 
Their Sisters’ because we know that ten years 
from now they ought to be re-making the agri- 
culture of the South and we want to get in touch 
with all of them and put them in touch with the 
men and women who would make farm life mean 
most to them. 

We hope, therefore, for a large number of ar- 
ticles and experiences, both from the young men 
and young women from 18 to 21, and also from 
the very young farm lads and lassies—let them 
tell us what they are doing, too. We may not be 
able to print all the letters, but we shall be glad 
to get them just the same, and shall give five 
prizes of one dollar each for the five best. Good 
pictures, too, pertaining to the life of the young 
folks on the farm will be gladly received. 

Let us hear from all, and let the letters be 
mailed by October 18th—by October 15th if pos- 
sible. Write on good white paper, on one side 
only, and with pen and ink, and leave plenty of 
space between the lines. 

Now, just a word about the older folks: We 





have noe idea of shutting them out of this num- 
ber; and while we do not care for the conven- 
tional advice so commonly offered to young folks, 
if any ‘‘grown-up” between the ages of 21 and 
100 has anything which he or she thinks would 
make this issue brighter or more helpful to the 
young people, we shall be glad to get it also. For 
we want this Special just to overflow with the 
lope, the enthusiasm, the beauty, and the glad- 
ness of youth. 

Now may we not hope that you will all get 
ready,—boys and girls and the older boys and 
girls who would perhaps prefer to be called young 
men and young women—send in your articles 
and let us have the best Special of the year. 





Five Hundred More R. F. D. Routes 


For Progressive Farmer States. 


of the introduction of rural free delivery 
as a part of the United States postal sys- 
tem, and the occasion has called forth consider- 
able comment upon the tremendous usefulness of 
this improved mail service for our farming people: 


LQ ee tse: ist was the thirteenth anniversary 


“Begun as an experiment with five rural 

routes in West Virginia, the service has 
been extended until it embraces more than 
40,000 routes, covering more than a million 
miles and serving 4,000,000 families.”’ 
In view of this anniversary, The Progressive 
Farmer has obtained from the Postoffice Depart- 
ment at Washington a list of all the rural free de- 
livery routes now in operation by States, which we 
print herewith: 


States. Routes. States. Routes 
AVRUGIOG 6466 60% 987 Montane ........ 36 
APISONS 6... sees LO Ne@brasKe® «2.2... 1,027 
APROANGAS ...5... <1 366 NG@VAGS 666. skink 2 
GaltOrnia: ci. os. 347 New Hampshire... 232 
COMOLTEEO: 2 6s. 6000s 134 New Jersey .... 287 
Connecticut ..... 270 New Mexico...... 13 
DWGlIAWATE: .ac.es5s LOT NOW YOPK. cose c.. 1,853 
District Columbia. 7 North Carolina. ..1,278 
PTI is oe oes 183 North Dakota.... 425 
Georeie, ik esas EGU CNIe: 6.55 o oes eek 2,529 
(oe: 2s | a a een eae oss ORIRBOME. <566. <<. 929 
HAWEL 2.6... 08a NR | ee en 212 
WREONEO 6 5 a1-6 15) oevavare 89 Pennsylvania oy be 
WEGIS 6 eéd0 6 <008 2,835 Rhode Island.... 42 
ERICEEIG «5. 5-2) sa" n0c6 2,118 South Carolina... 754 
i ee 2,424 South Dakota.... 505 
1 Car 1,769 Tennessee ....... 1,618 
KeGntueny ..s0 66 6s WELD {PORES K6 6 cca 6o.ecere 1,835 
BOwisiana ..... 2... pe SC ee 51 
Ce 461 Vermont... 6%... 335 
Maryland ....... 430 VITGINIA a oosi-e se. 993 
Massachusetts ... 293 Washington ..... 262 
WHChIg@an 5.3 sss 1,999 West Virginia.... 363 
Minnesota ...... 1,575 Wisconsin ...... 1,626 
Mississippi ...... 736 Wyoming ........ sf 
MAIGSONT! 4 62550558 2,054 


From this statement it will be seen that while 
Tennessee, Georgia, and North Carolina have a 
fair proportion of rural mail routes, Virginia and 
South Carolina are by no means getting their 
share of the Government appropriation for this 
inestimable benefit to our rural classes. 

Whether or not your State has a fair propor- 
tion of routes, however, is not a serious concern 
to the Department. If your community needs the 
service, the thing to do is to write your Congress- 
man at once and get his advice about petitioning 
for it. 

The Carolinas and Virginia have a combined 
population (1900) of over 5,000,000, and have 
only 3,023 routes, while the State of Iowa, with a 
population of only 2,000,000, has 2,424—only 
€00 less than for all three of our States, almost 
equally populous. There ought to be at least 500 
more routes in our territory in six months’ time 
—and would be if our people would go about it 
in earnest. Wherever 50 or more reading fam- 
ilies can be served by a 24-mile route there is a 
fair chance of getting the service in our territory, 
and Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General DeGraw 
told the writer last week that only 12 or 15 per 
cent of the petitions for routes have to be reject- 
ed. In the whole country there are only 1,400 
petitions now pending, so this should be a good 
time to get a hearing for your community. Write 
your Congressman or Senator at once and start 
the movement. 





The Asheville Roads Meeting and 


the National Farmers’ Congress. 


7] ON’T FORGET the great good roads conven- 
\ tion in Asheville this week. The North Car- 
olina Good Roads Association will hold its 
annual meeting in connection with the convention 
and the low railroad rates should attract thou- 
sands of visitors. 

Nor should we let this issue pass without fur- 
ther mention of the National Farmers’ Congress 
in Raleigh November 8rd to 9th. President Cam- 
eron announces that among the speakers will be 
four Governors—Swanson of Virginia, Kitchin of 
North Carolina, Patterson of Tennessee, and San- 
ders of Louisiana—Senator Lee S. Overman, Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, Dr. §. A. Knapp, Prof. W. 
F. Massey, Dr. J. A. Holmes, Editor R. H. Ed- 
monds, Chief Justice Clark, Commissioner W. A. 
Graham, Dr. J. H. Pratt, Hon. J. H. Small, T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, while woman’s interests will be rep- 
resented by Mrs. W. N. Hutt and Mrs. J. 8S. Cun- 
ingham, of North Carolina, and Mrs. Alice E. 
Whitaker, of Washington, D. C. Such a list of 
speakers ought to attract a tremendous attend- 
ance. Get ready tocome. There will be low rail- 
road rates, and ample accommodation in Raleigh. 




















A Progressive Ginner’s Helpful Work. 





with his father, Dr. S. A. Knapp, in the 

co-operative demonstration work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, sends us 
a copy of a letter from a ginner, Mr. C. L. Grey, 
of Davidson, N. C., in which Mr. Grey says: 


na ARTHUR S. KNAPP, who is associated 


“T have talked the selection of cotton seed 
to the farmers in this section not a little, and 
have gotten numbers of them interested in 
the betterment of their seed along this line. 

I am going so far with this that I have put 

in a 10-saw hand gin to enable those inter- 

ested in this to select seed and keep them 
pure, and in this way to breed up the cotton 
to a type.”’ 

This is indeed a progressive attitude for the 
ginners to take, and it is one which cannot fail 
to be profitable to them as well as helpful to the 
farmers. As Mr. Knapp says: 

“Tf the cotton ginners would all take a step 
in this direction, putting in hand gins so that 
carefully selected seed could be ginned out 
without mixing, we believe it would be one 
of the best propositions for the cotton in- 
dustry.”’ 

The expense of installing such gins would be 
small, and the good they would do by helping 
the farmers to save pure seed from the best 
plants, would be great. Why should not ginners 
all over the South follow Mr. Grey’s example? 





This Week and Next. 





HIS ISSUE IS mainly given over to the 
| things that you need to do right now, and 
on almost every page will be found some- 
thing relating to the things that must be done in 
the fall if they are to be done at all. Professor 
Massey’s ‘“‘Farm Work for October,” the ‘‘Twelve 
Things to Do This Month,” and ‘October Poultry 
Work,” are, of course, for this month and not an- 
other; but so is Mr. Parker’s exhortation to sow 
crimson clover, Mr. Willis’s article on the saving 
of cotton seed, Professor Williams’s advice as 
to the selection of seed corn, Mr. Brown’s sugges- 
tion of work for leisure days, and Mr. Grabs’s 
advice as to the picking and saving of the apple 
crop. 

That is a notable paper by Dr. Butler on page 
10. No one can estimate the injury that has 
beer done to live stock by indiscriminate dosing 
by people who knew nothing of the disease they 
were trying to cure or of the physiological effects 
of the remedies they were giving. Quack doctors 
of either animals or men are dangerous creatures 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








to have about, ahd the safest plan where one does 
not know what to do is to let nature take its 
course. 

Our ‘$500 More a Year” article this week gets 
down to the fundamental facts in beef making; 
and we wish to repeat right here that, while the 
old method of feeding-steers on cottonseed meal 
and hulls may not show any great profit, the feed- 
ing on the farm-grown roughage—corn stover, 
coarse hays, ete.,—in connection with cottonseed 
meal, would change many a poor farm in the 
South to a good farm and start many a struggling 
farmer on the road to financial independence. 

We are proud of our Home Circle pages this 
week. Mrs. Hutt’s intensely practical article com- 
bines with the equally practical letters from the 
Home Circle readers to make a symposium which 
should be of real value to every country woman 
who does her own laundry work. 

Next week Dr. Butler will tell how better meth- 
ods of buying will help the farmer to make that 
“$500 More a Year’; Mr. French will have the 
second of his notable articles on tile drainage—a 
series of articles, by the way, that no farmer can 
afford to miss; Prof. D. T. Gray, of Alabama, 
will give some valuable facts as to the making of 
cheap pork; Professor Massey will talk some more 
about the things that need to be done right now; 
Uncle Jo will tell of some men and women who 
made money raising poultry, and there will be the 
usual number of brief letters from progressive 
farmers about timely topics. 





Editorial Notes. 





OULD YOU LIKE TO take a horse and bug- 
gy, and put in sixty days of strenuous, use- 
ful work in your own county from October 

15th to December 15th, making from $200 to 
$800 as a result? If you would, write to us right 
away—to-day—and send references as to charac- 
ter and ability to hustle. Don’t write unless you 
mean business and are willing to go after business 
in dead earnest. 


— 














uw 

Very significant and gratifying is the organiza- 
tion of the Roanoke and Tar River Live Stock As- 
sociation, composed of farmers from Halifax, 
East- 
ern North Carolina has great advantages for stock 
raising, and such organizations as this ought to 
speedily win for this section the profits that 
would come to it by the proper development of 
its natural advantages as a stock growing coun- 
try. 


Edgecombe, Martin and adjoining counties. 


& 

A great meeting of tobacco growers from Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina is 
to be held in,the court-house at Danville, Va., at 
10 o’clock Tuesday, October 19th. This meeting 
will be held under the auspices of the National 
Farmers’ Union, and its leaders are putting forth 
vigorous efforts to make it one of the most nota- 
ble meetings ever held in the interest of tobacco 
growing, and ought to have a large attendance. 

& 

The North Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance has 
defeated the proposition for selling the property 
at Hillsboro, the plan being to establish an agri- 
cultural school with part of the proceeds. 





A Thought for the Week. 


3170 HAVE FOUGHT poverty is a magnificent 
We heritage. I do not envy the rich. Their af- 
x fluence has cut them off from the greatest 
thing in the world—to know how the average, 
commonplace, unsought and unhonored man lives, 
what he feels, what he thinks. There is but one 
end of life which is worth while, and and that is 
to conquer—to conquer adversity, pain, envy, re- 
grets, ambitions, and the obstacles which are put 
in our path to develop our fortitude, our courage, 
and our brains.—The late Governor John A. John- 


son. 








“What’s The News?” 

















The Gist of Things For Busy Readers. 


{wae RESIDENT TAFT is still on his tour of the 
West, and the last of next week will bring 
him into Texas where at El Paso, on Octo- 
ber 16th, he will meet President Diaz, of Mexico. 
We are glad to see that the President has issued 
a statement warmly commending the work of 
Forester Pinchot, and the country will not lose 
the services of this great leader in the conversa- 
tion of our natural resources. On the other hand, 
we note with much regret that the President will 
advocate the ship subsidy bill in his message to 
the next Congress. Vicious in its principle of spe- 
cial privilege, the measure is the more indefen- 
sible because an American merchant marine could 
be quickly built up by simply removing the ex- 
cessively high tariff which now prevents the Amer- 
icans from purchasing ships abroad. 





The Democratic City Convention of New York 
has nominated Judge Wm. J. Gaynor for mayor. 
Judge Gaynor is a Democrat, but has pursued a 
rather independent course and recently announced 
himself as an independent candidate for mayor. 
His endorsement by Tammany may mean that a 
straight Tammany man could not be elected 
mayor of New York. It is thought by some that 
Judge Gaynor hopes to make himself a second 
Roosevelt, winning the leadership of his party in 
New York State, and then the Presidency. The 
Democratic Party outside of New York City 
amounts to very little in the Empire State, and 
a great party conference to consider the situation 
was held a week or two ago. The disgrace of 
corrupt Tammany leadership has probably done 
more than anything else to cheek Democratic 
growth in the State. Nor can the party hope to 
regain prestige by an uncertain, colorless policy, 
avoiding the greatest issues of the day, as this 
conference seemed to plan for. 

Weare tardy in our appreciation, but we can- 
not refrain, even at this late date, from express- 
ing our gratification at the action of Governor 
Brown, of Georgia, in refusing to pardon a man 
of wealth and prominence in spite of the great 
pressure brought to bear upon him. Governor 
Brown’s words are worth remembering by all our 
Chief Executives: ‘Should the clemency asked 
for in the present case be extended, there is grave 
danger that it would bear fruits of sorrow in 
every section of the State. It would set an ex- 
ample pernicious beyond compare, an example 
embodying a daily menace to Georgia’s woman- 
heod. It would say that we have one law for the 
rich, another for the poor; one law for the highly 
educated, another for those too poor to enjoy the 
privileges and immunities consequent upon educa- 
tion; one law for the classes, another for the 
masses.”’ 

Quite a hard fought and spectacular political 
cecntest will be that in Ohio next year when Jud- 
son Harmon seeks re-election as the Democratic 
nominee for Governor. Harmon was elected Gov- 
ernor last year by a majority of 19,000, although 
Taft carried the State by 69,000. Now the death 
of John A. Johnson leaves Harmon the most con- 
spicuous probable Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency in 1912, and the vigor with which his 
friends fight for his re-election as Governor next 
year will be matched by the vigor with which the 
friends of Mr. Taft will fight against it. They 
feel that they must carry Taft’s home State as a 
vindication of his administration, and also to pre- 
vent Harmon’s becoming a formidable Presiden- 
trial rival. Mr. Harmon was Attorney-General in 
Cleveland’s Cabinet from 1895 to 1897, and is 
now sixty-three years old. 

Aggressive Atlanta, always alert for advertis- 
ing, planned last week a joint tariff debate be- 
tween Wm. J. Bryan and Senator J. W. Bailey, of 
Texas. Bailey accepted, but Bryan declines on 
the ground that it might affect party harmony. 
The difference between the two men is in regard 
to admitting raw materials free of duty, Mr. 
Bryan advocating this, while Mr. Bailey opposes 
the policy and insists that it is not historic Demo- 
cratic doctrine. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to notice that Senator Cummins, of Towa, ex- 
pects to keep up his low tariff fight, and will 


















HON. THOMAS W. BLOUNT. 


We take pleasure in presenting this picture of 
Hon. T. W. Blount, the new President of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, who is at 
once one of North Carolina’s best and most pro- 
sressive citizens and one of Washington County’s 
best and most progressive farmers. Next week 
we shall publish a valuable article by Mr. Blount 
on the harvesting of the peanut crop and the se- 
lection of seed for next season's planting—a sub- 
ject on which he is a recognized authority. 








probably be the favorite of his element of the 
Republican Party for the Presidency next time, if 


there is open opposition to Mr. Taft’s renomina- 
tion. 


Ex-Governor Miles D. McSweeney, of South Car- 
Olina, died last week at the age of fifty-four. An 
orphan boy in Charleston at the age of ten, he 
attended school at night, served his apprecentice- 
ship as a printer and newspaper man, established 
the Hampton County Guardian, and after some 
further service in politics, was elected Governor 
in 1900. His career, as well as the careers of 
some greater men that have come strikingly into 
public notice recently—Judge Lovett who suc- 
ceeds Harriman, M. J. O’Brien who recently died 
as president of the Southern Express Company, 
and ex-Governor John A. Johnson— indicate that 
America is still “but another name for Opportun- 
ity’? for the boy who has grit and ability, no mat- 
ter how poor he is. 

Two recent deaths that should have been noted 
earlier in these columns are those of Robert Hoe, 
of New York, maker of the great Hoe printing 
presses, and Chas. F. McKim, one of the greatest 
architects America has produced. In architecture, 
by the way, we do not recall that the South has 
yet produced any man of National fame, but with 
the develcpment of our section during the coming 
generation we shall doubtless have leaders in this 
as well as in all other worthy departments of hu- 
man activity. 


The newspapers of last Friday contain two 
items of interest to our farmers in North Caro- 
lina and adjoining States who spend $50,000,000 
a year for commercial fertilizers. One of these 
items suggests that on account of competition be- 
tween the German potash syndicate and the inde- 
pendent German miners, potash prices are likely 
to decline. The second item is that Armour & 
Company have purchased the fertilizer plant of 
the Tennessee Chemical Company for $1,750,000. 


The spectacular Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York City last week brought out nothing 
more interesting than the exploits of Wilbur 
Wright with his flying machine. Wright made 
three flights, in one of these completely encircling 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 


The local option election in Roanoke Va., 
Thursday, was carried by the “‘wets” by a major- 
it yof 69. An election December 30th of last year 
showed an apparent dry majority of 69, but the 
result was set aside by the courts on account of 
irregularities. 


A vigorous campaign is on against the pro- 
posed Prohibition constitutional amendment in 
Alabama. The liquor forces are probably showing 
more activity than they have yet displayed in 
any other Southern State. 
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buy a Cream Separator without seeing our catalogue N« 
@ formation that will put dollars in your pocket. Wesendi 


arator 


by itself. There’s as much 
difference between the U.S. and any otvcr 


profits, The —- 1QO9 ODE —— isthe acme of Separator 
manufacture. Easy ranning. durable, economical, comp! 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
16 Distributing Warehouses in the U.S. and Canada. 
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SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sex- 
e, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 
a4 3rd ($1,100 Son of 
Premier Long fel- 
nosed aud fanciest 






shortest . 
headed boar in Am€?1Ca. 


Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 


low), 


registered Jersey Bull Calves Write 


for booklet and prices. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 


Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X atthe head of herd, eon of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are trom cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SNUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sovs to farrow between 
September 1st and 20th 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Pet: rsburg, Va. 
Fair, Ratigh N C., 


rain ariet C: DUROC BOAR 


roc Boar, that is a blue ribbon taker of fam- 
ous breeding and good qualities. I wish to 
sell him to prevent inbreeding. Also some 


young Duroc sows. W. S. EATON, 


Morehead City N.C. 
SUNNYSIDE 


ram BERKSHIRES 


We have for sales me «f the best pigs ve 
ever raised. No beter breedirg st: ck in the 
country. Ready .ordelivery. Price 38.0 each 
or two for $15 00, 


W. R. WALKER, Prop’r, 
Union, S. C. 





I shall have at State 





OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: 38 ee + ss 








OCCONEECHt E FARM 








Durham, N C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner o! 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale, Correspondence solicited. 

3s STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport. Cocke County. Tenn. 














RIVER SIDE STOCK F RM 








Berkshire Pigs fron 
fine registered stock. 


Prices $5 00 to $10 00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. COOPER. Autryville, N. C. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred _«s Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey ; .. Scotch Colhe 
Cattle, Black. Dogs = = = 


or B. F. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandéettes, S. C. Brow: 

Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

coin a _ L. Abernethy, Propr., Moun) 
olly, N. C. 





pars Mg pig a" FO R S A LE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fatr. 


D.L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH,N. C. 


Likely 
to Give No Medicine at All Than 
Which Hinders Nature’s Efforts 


jy, H RECEIVE a large number of 
Wi letters requesting treatment 
Pa for live stock diseases. The 
Associate Editor being a veterinarian 
takes pleasure in answering such in- 
quiries, but too frequently the de- 
scription of the symptoms and con- 
ditions surrounding the case is so 
brief and indefinite that it gives him 
no clue to the cause or nature of the 
trouble. The diagnosis of disease is 
the most difficult problem the physi- 
cian has to solve. It is difficult and 
uncertain when a personal examina- 
tion and every possible opportunity 
for getting all the facts and evidence 
are practicable; but when no further 
information is given than that the 
animal is sick, has a cough, a swell- 
ing under the jaw, or is lame in a 
foreleg, a diagnosis is simply im- 
possible. 
Sometimes a single fact will give a 
veterinarian a pretty definite idea of 
the nature of the disease, but more 
frequently the best he can do with 
these inquiries is to suggest general 
remedies and good care and feeding. 
We would like to give our friends 
who write for information about dis- 
eased live stock more definite and 
efficient help; but it just simply can 
not be done, on the meager informa- 
tion which the average inquiry con- 
tains, with safety to the animal to 
be treated. 


A Thousand Times Better No Medi- 
cine Than the Wrong Medicine. 

We wish, too, we could im- 
press on the owners of live stock the 
fact that a wrong medicine given to 
a sick animal is infinitely more dan- 
gerous than giving nothing. The 


Unless Prescribed by a Competent Veterinarian, 
to Get the Right Medicine, 


Spare Medicines and Save the Live Stock. 


You Are Not 
and It is Much Safer 
to Give the Wrong Medicine 
at Recovery. 


one which may lessen the power of 
the body to heal itself. After this 
fact has been clearly recognized, then 
for the sake of our dumb friends, 
the farm live stock, we wish we 
could convince their owners that any 
man who has not made a study of 
medicine and animal diseases is much 
more likely to make a wrong diag- 
nosis or select a wrong medicine than 
he is the right one. 


Don’t Let an Untrained Man Doctor 
Your Stock. 


This seems, for some reason, a 
most difficult fact for the average 
person to fully believe. It is simply 
astonishing, the large numbers of 
people who will prescribe for sick 
live stock. Without any knowledge 
of medicines or disease the poultry- 
man will prescribe remedies for 
chicken cholera, or the merchant or 
farmer will guarantee (7?) a cure for 
colic or hog cholera. It is true that 
the agents prescribed are sometimes 
without medicinal value in any case, 
but often they are not so harmless 
and are certain to do more harm 
than good. On points of law few 
men will accept the opinion of any 
ignorant man in preference to that of 
the learned judge, but thousands of 
otherwise intelligent people will ac- 
cept and act on the opinion of any 
ignorant handler of live stock when 
it is in direct conflict with the gen- 
erally accepted and established truths 
of the best medical science. 


Better Chanee of Getting Well With- 
out Medicine. 





animal body has within it the power 
to heal itself in most cases, if given 
a proper opportunity. It is, there- 
fore, much safer to give no medi- 
cine than to give the wrong one, or 


Big Contrast 


You would not 

















Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in theStste Write 
me your wants. E. 8. WRIGHT, 
Sykes Tenn. 


Fox Hounds 


[rained and un'rained, all pedigreed 
and guar-nteed, list free. either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHTILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 








AKKUOWHEAD Fanm 

Red Polied Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poiend Chinas 
of the best breeding 

Bam’l BR Woods, Chariotteville, Va. 


r Cherry red in color 

Duroc jersey Pigs clencs of boneand fn 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. a ew choice 

service boars and bred gilts. Writefor prices 
L. M. WHATTAKER. Mulberry, Tenn 








THE PERFECTION CHURP 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it 
Write today for catalog anc 
prices, PERFECTION CHU«N CO., 

Greensboro WN. 











For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.78 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, $15.28. 1 
mfg. wheels ( to4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tey 
Beggies $43; Leare how to bay direct. Catalogus Pree. Repeis 
Wheels. $5.40 Wagon Umbrella reez.t | 8O0B, Clacissat!,O 





Registered Percheron Stall'ews For Sale 
Acclimated, great workers, and mon*y-mak- 
ers. Western Carotina Live Bock Oo., 

North Wilkesboro, N. C. 





Southdown Sheep. Lambs; Essex 


OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion: expert- 
ence unnecessary. We give fall instruction, 





The exslest workin 





Pig, one extra fine3 year-old; Augus 
Bull, one extra fine4-ye:r-old; Gue n- 
sey Bull For prices. etc., address 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Danville Tobacco Co., Box S 44, Danville, Ve. 
most durable, ar 


bs bother with a 
cultivator that 
had 40 to 60 use- 
less shovels. 
Then why 
bother with a 
disk-filled 
cream separa- 
tor, with 40 to 60 
useless disks in 
the bowl, when 
the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular 
has nothing in 
the bowl ex- 
cept the piece 
here shown on 
’ the thumb? 















The only piece 
n 
Tubular 
Bowls 


PPE A AS LE 


he 
&2 Disks from one Common Bowl. 


Sharples Dairy Tubulars are the 
only modern, simple, sanitary, easy- 


to-clean cream separators. Most efii- 
cient, most durable, lightest running. 
World’s biggest separator works. 
Branch factories in Canada and Ger- 
many. Sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined. The World’s Best. 
Write 
for cat- 
alogue 
No.283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 








HAY PRESS seetuviste, a 


market. Guaranteed to do the work. 
@EAMAN, Abbevite, Ga. 


Agents: 
wanted. Vor fuss information and verms write ' 


WEST CHESTER, FA. 
Toronto.Can., Chicago, Il., San Francisco, Cal, 





In this we are not writing for 
the benefit of the competent veteri- 
narians, for they are too few in the 
South to enter into the proposition, 
but we are writing in the interests 
of the dumb animals which do so 
much for us and are entitled to more 
consideration when sick than is usu- 
uly shown them. For their sake and 
for your own give no medicines at 
ull unless they are prescribed by one 
who has had a medical education; or 
you are sure you know the diseases, 
its true nature and the correct medi- 
‘ines for its treatment. In fact, we 
5elieve it would be bette@to refrain 
¢ntirely from the giving of medicines 
internally to our live stock except 
when prescribed by a competent vete- 
rinarian. 





WHICH IS THE BEST BEEF 
BREED? 


There is no best breed. The best 
veef breed is the one you like best. 
{f you prefer Shorthorns you may 
ake them without fear of any one 
raving a better beef breed than you 
lave. If you fancy the Hereford 
rou can rest assured that you have a 
breed as good as the best. If you 
orefer a polled animal you can take 
the Aberdeen Angus and no one will 
have better. But whatever breed 
you start with, stick to it. If you 
try one breed and it does not do well 
don’t lay it to the breed. No breed 
of cattle will do well without good 
feed and care. Those who have en- 
gaged in stock raising in the South 
have not generally found it profitable 
but it has been no fault of the busi- 
ness or the breed; but beeause of 








Winnipeg, Can., Portland, Ore. 
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laek of proper feed and eare. 
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Cheap Hogs Grown on Pasture Crops. 


But Don’t Imagine That You Can Grow Them Without Some 


Care and Attention—Some of 


Messrs. Editors: One of the cheap- 
est and easiest ways to fatten a 
bunch of hogs, and also to give th? 
shoats and pigs a good start in 
growth, is to plant a patch or field, 
according to the number of hogs to 
be fed, in some prolific variety 
of corn, early, so as to give time 
for peas to make a big crop. The 
peag should be planted in the corn 
the latter part of May or early in 
June when the corn is plowed the 
last time. This field should also can- 
tain a patch of hog potatoes, sweet 
potatoes of some good yielding sort, 
and a patch of sorghum cultivated in 
the drill like corn, but left thicker. 

Don’t bother to gather’ these 
crops, but make a slip gap, say about 
the first of October, so that the 
hogs can run in and out from the 
Bermuda pasture at will, and they 


r » * no cow owner car have sound reason for delaying t) m-ke. 

will gather all of these crops during} should be ready for winter use. This Ard in buying a DE LAVaL machine you clon’t have to part 
our dry fall season without any waste|one should be sown in early fall with one cent until you have satisfied yourself that every word of 
and keep in market condition with-| with equal parts of wheat, winter all this is simple truth. 


out trouble on your part except to see 
that they are supplied with abund- 
ance of good water to drink. Sult 
and ashes mixed together and stone 
coal by itself, such as goes to waste 
around the blacksmith shops and 


MONTREAL 
12138 &1216 F Sr. . 14 &2(6 Princess Stasert 
ether places, make valuable medi-|and care, such as keeping the eating PHILADELPHIA % 165-167 BROADWAY WINnipae 
cine for the hogs which partake of|and sleeping quarters of the little iteneoe” = Cs WEEW YORK. ee a 
them freely, if given the opportunity. | pigs separate from the common herd, ‘te 


It adds very much to the comfort of 
the hogs to have a bathing pool or 
branch of water to wallow in. 

As to the breed, the hog raiser has 
a long list of excellent breeds to se- 
lect from and will probably succeed 
best with the breed he likes best. 
My experience is that a full-blooded 
male of the lard type, crosssed on a 
razor-back sow of good qualities, 
makes the ideal hog for the slaugh- 


the Most Useful Pasture Crops. 
ter pen. 
best of mothers and good sucklers, 


hardy constitution, great vitality, 


hog raiser. Pigs of this cross will 
always show the biood of the sire in 
fattening qualities. 

There are many divisions of opin- 
fon on the time or season that a lit- 
ter of pigs should be brought on, I 
think September and April are about 
the right months for sows to pig. 
The September pig will be old enough 
to stand the winter all right, and 
the April pigs will miss the cold rains 
of February and March. Both will 
be all right for the pastures and corn 
and pea patches in their turn. 

After these last named fields or 
patches are exhausted, another one 


oats and rape. These, with a little 
help from the corn crib, will carry 
the pigs through the winter, and un- 
til the grasses put out in the spring. 

Success in hog raising demands 
that they be given some attention 


and keeping the sick ones separate 
from the herd until they recover, 
and other such things. Don’t imag- 
ine that you can put a bunch of 
breeding hogs in a pasture and w.ith- 
out any more trouble on your gart 
go there next winter and kill enough 
meat to do you and all the neigh- 
bors; for if you do, you will surely 
be disappointed. 

P. M. ALEXANDER. 








BETTER PASTURES NECESSARY. 

A pasture in the South is usually a 
place where grass is not allowed to 
grow. Weeds and brush grow in 
abundance, but what grass is not 
smothered out by the weeds is eaten 
so closely that it hasn’t a fair chance 
against the weeds and brush. 

We do not expect to grow cotton 
or corn without keeping down the 
weeds, but grass is expected to grow, 


it is for you to decide for yourself, 
as every one knows his own situa- 
tion better than the other fellow 
sometimes. 

There are on every farm a good 
many days which can be used in 
adding humus to the soil by hauling 
a great deal of bedding for the horse 
and cow barns. You will never miss 
the time, but if you stick to this 
you will soon miss those poor acres, 





Such sows are usually the 
and they impart to their offspring a 


and thrifty growing qualities that 
count for much with the Southern 

















the year 


than any other : eparator 


the others know. 


42 &. Mavison Strast 
CHICAGO 





THE BEST INVESTMENT ANY 
COW OWNER EVER MADE 


That’s what move than One Million COW 
OWNERS the wo'd over have tound the 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR to be after 
thirty ye 1s of separator use. 

A DE LAVAL FARM SEPARATOR costs 
from $45 — to $175 — according toc-pacity. It 
saves but er fat and prod.ces a cream of suye- 
ricr quality over any setting system or any 
other separator every time it is used,—twice a day every day in 


It involves far less labor than any settirg system, and rurs 
easier, his greater ce pacity and lasts from two to ten tim:s longer 


That’s how a DE LAVAL separator saves its cost at least the 
first year, and fiequently in a few months, and then goes on do- 
ing so right along for an average of twenty years. 

So far a» other separators are concerned they leave off where 
the IMPROVED DE LAVAL machines begin, andthe DE LAVAL 
makers. with thirty years of experience in separator construction 
and development, have forg.iten more about separators than all 
In fact it’s what the DE LAVAL has forg:tten 
and discarded that the others use. 

That’s what makes the DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 
the best investment sny cow owner ever made, and an inv:stment 


Any desired separator information can be had of the nearest 
DE LAVAL agent or of the Company directly 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 


173-177 Wiisam Srraaer 











KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE ¥2r, Busines, com 


plete Equipment, Large 


ital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. c 


if. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 
S. STEWART. Serretary i879 EK. ith St.. Kansas City. Mo. 


Term opens September 





RECOGNIZED EVERY- 
WHERE AS THE BEST 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Fully guaranteed. 
50 styles and sizes. 
Write for Catalog. 


The Foos Mfg. Co, 


Springfield, Ohio. 





Dp A : RY If you want the best ever made 
, for the money in Churns, But- 





To the Men Who Grow Wool 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your Wool col- 
lect, and we will PAY CASH, or make 
and deliver to you PREPAID full value 
in any or all of the following high grade 
Sanitary goods: 10-4, 114 o0r 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, Cradle Biankets, Dress Goods, 
Men's and Boys’ Suitings, Overcoat 
Patterns, Buggy or Auto Robes, etc. i 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM CO., 
SPRAY, North Cearclina,. 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 





With Our Advertisers. 


Reliability Guaranteed.—The time 
will come when it will not be neces- 
sary to occasionally remind our sub- 


Progressive Farmer are guaranteed 
by us to be honest men, making or 
selling good, honest goods, useful to 
Southern farmers. There would be 
no occasion to do so now if it were 
not the rule in many newspaper of- 
fices to accept the advertising of al- 
most anybody who will put up the 
cash, not taking the pains to inquire 
into either the merits of the article, 
or the character of the man doing 
the advertising. We believe that the 
advertising of a commodity carries 
with it the sanction and approval of 
the newspaper. Therefore, as pub- 
lishers of a Southern farm paper, 
every line of which from first column 
to last, is meant to be helpful to 
Southern farmers, The Progressive 
Farmer does not carry advertise- 
ments of whiskey, patent medicines, | 
mining stock investments, patent 
stock foods, ete., not principally 
through fear that any such adver- 
tiser would receive money and give 
no goods in return, but because these 
articles are positively harmful, or 
sold at exorbitant prices, and in 
our columns we are constantly warn- 
ing our readers against dealing in 
any of them. So you take no risk 
of not getting a square deal when 
you patronize our advertisers. - 





There’s Money in Butter.—They 
tell us that butter is going to sell 
for fifty cents a pound before 
Christmas. Whether it will bring a 
fancy price like this or not we do 
not know, but people who keep up 
with the market conditions say that 
it will. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, and that is more of our readers 
ought to make butter for the mar- 
ket. We are sending entirely toe 
much money away from home for 
dairy products that could easily and 
profitably be manufactured here. We 
ought to have more cows of the im- 
proved types. This is one reason 
why The Progressive Farmer is 
preparing to enlarge its live stock 
department and give in the ‘‘Breed- 
ers Directory’ a full list of all the 
reliable breeders who are near 
enough to ship improved stock to 
our readers. Upon going into the 
manufacture of butter for the mar- 
ket, cream separators beco:e a nec- 
essity, also. We recommend those 
advertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er—the Sharples, the DeLaval and 
the United States. All of them 
are large, reliable concerns and will 
be glad to furnish any information 
wanted free of charge. 


The Markets. 


RALBIGH OUTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C.. Oct 2. 1908. 
Good middling --.-------------------- | 
Strict Middling----------------------- 
Miadling 
Off Grades .-..-...------- 

















CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND | barrel. Peaches, 35@90c per box. 
FARM SUPPLIES. Plums, 15@25c per §8-lb_ basket. 
Charleston, S.C., Oct. 2, we. Grapes, 40@75c. per case. Cran- 
, 133% | berris, $5@6 per barrel. Water- 
2 a aa Hy melons are waxing late and quoted 

e and at $60@150 per car. 
i Butter, 23@24c for factory, and 
1.85 | from this up to 3le for creamery 

soe poled 2 specials. 


OW GOD acct cncs case ccescescssbones 85g 
Beseiug—% POUDGS .......-..2.-20- % 
Wlour—Spring wheat patent $6.25 to 6.75 
6. 25 to 6.£0 
5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.2 to 550 
PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 
Petersburg Va.. Oct. 2, 1909. 
Seanish; Hor BUBNE!; ccd ccdccccsessccecies« $1.15 
Virginia, 
PUNnGy, POL: DOUG) <.cwasodsencssescs 
Machine picked, per pound,..-..--- 2% to 2% 









Sheliing stock, per pound............ 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 2, 1909. 
Prices of new primings, owing to 
their poor quality, have been mod- 
erate. Whenever a good pile shows 
up it brings from 3% to 5 cents. A 
few piles of new tobacco were offer- 
ed which were well cured, ‘and of 
good quality. Also a pile of Burley 
primings was sold and bought by 
an independent dealer for 8% cents. 
At a meeting of the trade, it was 
concluded to issue a circular to the 
planters of Burley tobacco, giving 
them instructions of how to cure end 
grade these tobaccos. The weather 
continues to be ideal for the cutting 
and curing of the new tobacco and 
we look forward to a well cured 
crop of tobacco this winter. 


. Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 



























Common...- .|12 @1 | 7 @9 
Medium . we - | 12 @5 9 @11 
Pegs "5 @50 11 @15 
Cutters Smokers 

eae 10 @12 5 @6 
PEIMED cuuccusieuusseues 12 @13 6 @9 
J. aaa: 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

i 6 @8 5 @7 
REPEEE cocecssccnenaaewes 7 @9 7 @9 
DE sasieuseGtenasescusse 9 @14 9 @i2 














NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New York, Oct. 2.—Everything in 
the line of food products has been 
firmly sustained this week. It takes 
a huge lot of foodstuffs to keep this 
city going, and when you add a mil- 
lion or more people, the problem of 
feeding is a big one. 

Bulk potatoes are worth $2 @2.25, 
with some stock quoted at $1.75. 
Sweets, $1.25@1.75 for Md. and Va. 
White onions, per basket, 60c@$1.; 
yellow, 60@75c; red, 75¢c@$1.37. 
(Cabbage, Flat Dutch, per 100, $1.50- 
@3.50. Beets, per 100 bunches, $1. 
Carrots, 75c@$1 per barrel. Cu- 
cumbers, $1@2.25 per barrel. Corn, 
25c@$1 per 100. Celery, per dozen 
large stalks, 25@35c. Cauliflower, 
large, per barrel, $1.75 @ 2.25; small, 
$1.50. Eggplant, per barrel, 60@ 
75c. Lima beans, per basket, $1.25 
@1.75. Okra, $1@1.50 per basket. 
Peppers, 75c@$1.25 per barrel. 
Pumpkins, per barrel, 50 @75c. Peas, 
50c@$2 per bag. String beans, Va., 
green, per basket, 35@75c. Spinach, 
per barrel, 25@75c. Squash, Hub- 
bard, per barrel, 75c@$1. Turnips, 
per barrel, white, $1.50@2.25. To- 
matoes, per box, 10@35c. Water- 
cress, per barrel, $1@1.50. 

Apples $2@5 per barrel, as to 
kind and quality. Pears, $3@7 per 


Eggs, 23@28c as to “date.” Ar- 
rivals are liberal enough to keep the 
supply pretty large. 











OLUME for volume, this rural gas 
actually gives twelve times more 
light than the best city gas. 

Like city gas, it is used in handsome 
brass or bronze chandeliers and fix- 
tures of endless variety. 

A simple twist of the wrist turns 
on a brilliant flood of light in any room 
in the house, day or night. 

It has already driven the oil lam 
with its grease, smoke, soot and seme, 
out of 176,000 town and suburban 
homes. 

Takes some member of every one 
of these 176,000 homes, fifteen minutes 
once a month, to make all the gas the 
household can use. 

* 


* 

The magic is all in the wonderful 
gas-producing stone. 

This stone is manufactured in huge 
electric furnaces, in a temperature of 
over 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When ready to use, it looks and feels 
like crushed granite and is then known 
as Union Carbide. 

Union Carbide is packed at the fac- 
tory and distributed through ware- 
houses all over the country in sheet 
steel cans in which it may be kept for 
years. 

In these packages it is safer to handle 
and store than common coal, as it will 
not burn and can’t explode. 


* 

The gas which this wonderful stone 
yields is genuine Acetylene, 

And Acetylene, carried in iron pipes 
to ornamental fixtures, burns with a 
soft, brilliant, pure white light. 

On account of its color, it is the 
easiest of all lights on the eyes, and is a 
boon ts those afflicted with eye strain 
troubles. 

It is not poison- 
ous and one might 
sleep all night ina --= 
room with an open 


burner without <““ZN% 
hari. Te = 

For these reasons 
it is used extensively * 
as an illuminant in hospitals, fac- 
tories, mines, light-houses and gov- 
ernment army posts. 

To produce Acetylene, it is only 





A Problem 





Home Made Gas Light 
From Crushed Stone and Water 
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Solved =. 





necessary to mix Union Carbida 
with plain water in a small tank-like 
machine that is usually set in one cor- 
ne~ of the basement. ; 
Ine formula is simple, and the work 
can be handled by most any school boy. 
Once a month he must fill the little 
machine with Union Carbide—the 
machine does the rest—it makes gas 
only when the lights are burning and 
stops making gas when they are turned 


off. 

Anybody that can cut and fit pipes 
can install the generator, pipes and 
fixtures in two days without injuring 
walls or floors. 

With such an installation you can 
make this —e beautifying light in 
your own home for less money than 
same amount of light from kerosene 
would cost. 

*,* 

If you happen to live in the country, 
you can do as thousands of farmers 
ave done—run the gas pipes to lights 

placed on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barn, or even in your barn 
yard and have all of them fixed up 
to light with a touch of an ignition 
button on post or walls. 

Such a lighting scheme is not only 
a boon to the housewife and children, 
but it’s a mighty handy convenience 
for the man of the house when he must 
do his chores after dark, or when he is 
called out in the night to attend a sick 
animal, 

All these lights will be permanently 
fastened to ceilings, walls or posts, 
and enclosed in tight globes. 

For this reason they are many times 
safer than lamps or lanterns that are so 
often tipped over with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Write us today 
how large your 
place and where it 
is located. Then we 
can mail our book- 
lets and tell you 
howlittle it will cost 
to make this light 
yourself. 







Just address 
UNIUN CARBIDE SALES CoO., 
Dept. B-19 \dams St, Chicago, Ill. 











A BUSINESS COURSE OF 50 LESSONS FOR $1.00 


NO TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Science of Accounts made clear and simple. 
It contains valuable information for Farmers, Professional and Business Men, and 
Young Men. Endorsed by business men and school boards. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address George Allen, Raleigh, N. C. 











Registered Guernsey Cattle For Sale. 
Foundation stock. White and Brown China 
Geese. Ss. W. WOODLEY, 








SSSSesseease 


Creswell, N. C. 


R. F. D. 2. Box 54. 





R. I. RED CHI “KENS, 
FOX TERRIER PUPPIE®, and 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS 
All of best strains. Write 


PHIL S. WATE & COMPANY, = f Cornelia, a. 


Buff - Plymouth - Rocks 


A erand lot of young stock and 
last years breeders for sale. See 
my exhibit atState Fair. Will 
havea nice lot ‘or saie there. 
Look outforthem. :: + 


Henry J. Hervey, - Raleigh, N. C. 
A CHOICE LOT OF 


B. P. Rock Cockerels For Sale 


$1.00 up. Eggs $1.26 for 13. 











Four months Jersey Bull Calf, full blood, $15. 


JNO. H. JEFFERIES, Supt. Pender Test Farm, 
Willard, N.C. 
6—GOOD DUROC BOARS—6 


Registered stock. A year old and ready to 
improve your herd, $20 each for quick sale. 


Cc. L. SHENK, ° ° Luray, Va. 





North Carolina Herd of 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
headed bv N. C. Commodore 24463 N. C. Col- 
onel 26087 and Orion T. 23711. Three boars 
worthy to head any herd; crerry red in color. 
Over twenty registerea sows in service, re 
p esenting the most noted, prolific, b'g boned, 
blocky types of Durocs. Pedigrees iree, if 
asked for. Price. ist 900. 2nd $750 Red 
Polled Cattle. Cedar Grove Stock F*rm, Co' eto, NC. 


100 FALL PIGS 100 


Now Ready 
First orders first choice of my famous 
Mammoth Blacks. Greatest hog on 


earth. 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Holestein Bulls 


Also Eggs and Cockere's trom choice bred S. 
C. White Leghorns. Eg.s $1 per setting of 15. 
1 Buil 12 months old ready fors:rvice; 1 Bu 

Calf 4 months old;1 Bull Calf 2 months old. 
Thes-» bulls are the best that choice breeding 
can produce, Call and see them or write us 
your wants. A le Farm, J. G. Hardison. 











Mer., R. R. 8, West Asheville, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Liberal Prizes to North Carolina 
Farmers. 





Hundreds of Dollars in Prizes for Best Exhibits of Corn and 
Other Farm Crops at Farmers’ National Congress, Raleigh, 


November 3rd to 8th. 


We referred last week to the liberal prizes offered by the North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture for best agricultural exhibits at the 
Farmers’ National Congress, Raleigh, November 3rd to 8th, and we now 
take pleasure in printing herewith the complete list of premiums. 

For the corn exhibit the State has been divided into three divisions 
and first and second premiums will be given to the winners in each of 


these districts. 
to the State at large. 


The premiums offered on exhibits other than corn apply 


The divisions for corn exhibits are as follows: 


Eastern District: Scotland, Cumberland, Harnett, Johnston, Nash, 
Halifax, Northampton, and all counties east of those. 
Central District: Cleveland, Catawba, Alexander, Iredell, Yadkin, 


Stokes, and all counties east of those to the eastern district. 
Western District: 


All counties in the State west of the Central 





’ 





















Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs 





and Roses. Quality Stock at 





Special Prices for Fall Planting 





We have an extra-fine lot of surplus stock of the 
following on which we will make special price 
concessions in quantities for fall planting: 
Evergreens: Amoor and California Privet for Hedges, 
Norway Spruce, Evonymus, Yucca. 
Shade Trees: Box Eldér, Carolina Poplar, Silver 
Maple, Norway Maple, Willow, Texas Umbrella. 

Shrubs: Deutzia, Forsythia, 
Lilac, Spirea, Wistaria, Weigelia; also Virginia 
Creeper, 

Roses: All the good varieties; big, sturdy, 
fleld-grown p'ants. 

Let us send you special information re- 
garding the above. Our catalogue de- 











District. 


Premiums Offered by the State Board of Agriculture. 


Best ear of prolific corn, any variety. 
Best ear Gourd-seed or Horsetooth type ............... 5.00 
Best ear of any other variety or type of corn 
Best ten ears prolific corn, any variety 
Best ten ears Gourd-seed or Horsetooth type ........... 10.00 
Best ear, any other variety or type of corn 
Best stalk of prolific corn, ears attached 


Best stalk Gourd-seed or Horsetooth 


Best stalk, any other variety, ears attached 
Best five stalks prolific corn, ears attached 
Best five stalks Gourd-seed or Horsetooth 

Best five stalks, any other variety, ears attached 
Best bushel of white wheat......... 
Best bushel of red wheat.......... 
Best bushel of early or spring oats, any variety 
Best bushel of Appler or any rust-proof type of oats...... 
Best bushel of turf or any other variety of winter oats.... 
Best PUSHOS! GE TYG soo. c.cececkics we obs 


Best bushel of Irish potatoes 


Best bushel of Irish potatoes, second crop 


First. Second. 


Best bushel of sweet potatoes, Red, Yellow or White 


YOR PG) 665003 86-0400 Seance 


Best bushel of sweet potatoes, Southern Queen and the 


dryer varieties 


Largest and best cabbage.......... 
Ten largest and best cabbages...... 


Heaviest pumpkin 
Largest mangel wurzel (sugar beet) 


Ten largest mangel wurzels, (sugar beet) 


Pe ee ee 


aC ee ee $ 5.00 $2.50 
‘ 2.50 

Senate Coreen 5.00 2.50 

Pe 0-6 Sis SON 0 a, OG eR 10.00 5.00 
5.00 

A Or sare 5.00 2.50 

a Re asses Steer sic 5.00 2.50 
PEAS eater et ede au 5.00 2.50 
he Een 5.00 2.50 
PAU erat 10.00 5.00 

So Ee ee eee 10.00 5.00 
Paes 10.00 5.00 

ROMP ce ts 5 Sto is 5.00 2.50 
Fel ee 5.00 2.50 
oor cuer 5.00 2.50 

5.00 2.50 

5.00 2.50 

ty ee a saree 5.00 2.50 
Leela See erica ear 5.00 2.50 
ee eee 5.00 2.50 
eT re 5.00 2.50 
EN a eee 5.00 2.50 
ERS AEA sty arora 2.50 1.00 
hacia Ren tian ape otra 5.00 2.50 
e ccyaiin tn Rangel ta Seat 2.50 1.00 
dysude wile lay Miewce ly ready 2.50 1.00 
nn ee 5.00 2.50 








Value of Peanut Hay. 


Will you please inform me in 
your valuable paper, if peanut 
vines are a valuable hay? 

7 A 
Choctaw Co., Miss. 





Editorial Answer:—The vines or 
tops of peanuts make a good hay. 
Owing to the manner of harvesting 
there is likely to be too much sand 
and dust in it for the good of live 
stock, especially horses. When the 
peanuts are picked by machine much 
of the soil and dust is knocked out 
of the hay and its quality is accord- 
ingly improved. 

The following analysis of cowpea, 
timothy and peanut vine hays will 
serve to show that peanut vine hay 
is moderately rich in food nutrients: 
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A Method of Eradicating the Wild 
Onion. 


The office of Farm Management, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has now ready for distribution 
a circular giving a detailed discussion 
of the wild onion problem and out- 
lining a plan whereby the pest can be 
exterminated. This circular will be 
Sent free to any person requesting it 





Not One Man 











Failed 


to make more money than he ever did 
elsewhere from any other cereal. 
$6,017 net from 93 acres; $3,619 net 
from 49 acres—that is what rice 
brings to growerson the Grand Prairie 
of Arkansas. There is no crop half 
so sure or half so profitable. Grown 
practically in water, rice is under 
absolute control,—you are independ- 
ent of the weather. The highest 
price is paid for Arkansas rice—never 
less than 90c a bushel. The pro- 
duction is far below consumption. 
There is a bonanza for you 


In Arkansas Rice 


Every man who has undertaken to 
grow it is making a fortune—and not 
one of them grew it before. You 
can do as well or better. If youcan 
plow you can grow rice—there is no 
cultivation or special knowledge need- 
ed. Good rice land can be bought 
now at $15 to $75 per acre and the 
first crop will pay for most of it. But 
these prices won’t last—they have 
doubled in two years, Get in on the 
pot floor—write today for book- 
let which tellsall about ArkansasRice, 
its growth and profits, 


E. W, LaBeaume, G. P. 
&T.A., ST.L.S.W.Ry. 
1345 Pierce Bldg., 

St. Louis 


. 








Its free. 









When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 










scribes them all—besides lots more’ 
@,. send icracopy at once. It will come in 
handy for making your selection for 
fall planting. Free on application. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery 
Company 


‘ ' Box 106, Pomona, N.C. 


















$50 Profit Per Acre 


GROWING 






OATS and PEAS 


WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 


You can do it. 


Plain instructions sent 


free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 


A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 





by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole Mfg Co. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


' 7 tities of improved seed, or con-iderable 











On Rainy Days 
A Fish Brand Slicker 
will keep you dry 


And give you full value in 
comfort and long wear 


$3.00 
GUARANTLZD WATERPROOF 


Sold by first-class Retailers the country 
over. Send for our Free Catalogue 





A. J. TOWER CO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CoO., Lid. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
50° 
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-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 


Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 








areas of !and, should use display ads in the 
proper deoartments of our paper; put for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
lerger space. we wil ins+rt ads tor our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this styie types at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week two weeks 7 
cen's a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents; three moaths, 40c.; six 
months 7?c.; one year, $125. Each word, 
numoper or initia! (including name and 
address’ c unted a* aseparate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, 
remember it would cost #880 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at tnislow rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















Two fine Mules forsale. J. Hunter, Arcola, 
North Carolina. 





Several good Farms for rent to white ten- 
ants. A. B. Deans, Wilson. N, C. 








Registered Guernsey Bul) for sale—to avoid 
in-breeding. J. H. Whitlow, Claymont, Va, 


Wanted—To hire a first class Blacksmith. A 
man with family preferred.’ Box 32, Camer- 
on, N.C. 








Wanted—North Carolina grown Seed Rye. 
Quote Price. Raeford Hardware Co., Rae- 
ford, N. C. 





Will rent or lease large farm, for Stock Rais- 
ing Hay, Cotton, andCorn. Address Box 91, 
Elizabethtown, N.C. 





Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references. 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm to rent orsell. Several good farms in 
Moore and Lee County to lease with privilege 
to buy. Address Box 32, Cameron, N. C. 





Garlic for domestic or medicalguse. By 
freight or mail. 11b. package postpaid. 30c. 
Stamps taken. E. F. Henkenius, Tyler, Va. 





Auction Nov. 4. 40 Registered Angus Cat- 
tle. 26 Angora Goats. Gola fr»m Brush. 20 
Pure Berksnire Pigs. mo: tgage lifters. Alton 
Worden, Tuliahoma, Tenn. 





Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Some fine ones at 
£10 each. Sows in pig at $13 to 8&5. Bird dogs 
broke and unbroke. Satisfaction guaraateed. 
Juseph McClamroch, Mocksville, N.C. 





200 acre Farm for sale, 35 cleared. One mile 
to depot, church, and school. About 300.000 
it. milltimber. Cash price with timber. $3.500, 
without timber, $2,600. Chas. T. Peal, Owner, 
Tunis, N. C. 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. 
$100 per 1,000, 5,000 $409. All varieties. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Weshipto Mississippi 
safely. List free. F. W. R.chelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899. 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshire and 
Essex. All breeding stock registered. Angora 
Goats. Money back ii not pleased, I paying 
return, Pure seed wneat, money refunded, 
wheat taken back at my expense if any cockie 
found, Right and reversibie disc plows. Large 
ae cutter. J. E. Coulter, ConnelJys springs, 


FISH 


WRITE us for Catalogue I and you will learn 

something new and inexpensive about 
catching fisn quickly in any stream or brook, 
even if you have failed heretofore. Now is 
the time for channel cat and suckers. A post- 
al to Us is all it costs, 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, 
GRIFFIN,GA. - - - - DALLAS, TEX, 
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October Poultry Notes. 





Are your houses tight so that on 
these chilly nights the fowls will not 
suffer? Look after those old knot 
holes and cracks. Cover them up, or 
else roup will be the result. 

* 2s 8 

The cold October rains do not help 
make the pullets grow, so provide 
shelter and wind-breaks for them. It 
is far better to keep them stopped up 
in their roosting and exercising room 
than to let them run around in cold, 
rainy weather. 

s+ ¢ 

Just because the weather has be- 
come slightly cooler, do not for one 
time think that the lice have gone out 
of business. They are there yet and 
it does not take many of them either 
to absorb all of the profits. Go after 
them. Provide dust boxes. Keep on 
whitewashing. 

* ¢ 


October nights are cool and the 
fowls need a little better protection 
just now. Close up all of the sides 
tight, but the south. Leave the south 
side open or partly so. Cover with 
woven wire and provide a curtain to 
let down in cold or rainy weather. 

s * & 


Before getting the pullets into 
their winter quarters, give the houses 
a good cleaning. Get rid of the filth 
and lice by giving the house a coat of 
whitewash inside and out. Burn up 
all of the old nest boxes, they make 
good kindling wood. Provide new 


ones and fresh nesting material. The 
pullets will appreciate it, and you 
know eggs and mites never come to- 
gether. 

sss 
Now is the time to get the pullets 
into the new roosting rooms. Get 
them in before they begin to lay and 
then the moving will not check their 
laying. Give them plenty of room, 
and plenty of fresh air. Supply a 
variety of good sound food and “Bid- 
dy”’ will fill the egg basket and from 
the way eggs are selling now they 
will soon fill your pocket. 

sess 
Many poultry diseases are caused 
by crowding in roosting quarters. As 
the cold weather approaches we some 
times put too many birds into one 
house and then close it up tight with 
the result that they get over-heated 
during the night and when they 
emerge into the cold frosty morn- 
ing air with the pores open a deep 
cold is the result. 

*$ess 
Cull closely and send them to mar- 
ket. One bad bird in a pen does a let 
of damage in looks to the rest of the 
birds. Remember these same pullets 
will be your breeders next year, so 
watch them closely and pick out those 
that are the most vigorous and the 
heaviest layers. Look over the cock- 
erels and cull them again. An extra 
cock or cockerel eats up lots of good 
feed that could easily be turned into 
eggs. C. P. MILLER. 








HELPS TO EASIER WASHING. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 
we usually rinse by hand, beginning 
as soon as the first machineful is 
through the second time, and by the 
time the colored clothes are washed 
the white ones are on the line, clear 
and white enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. If the washing is done 
y one person, the rinsing water is put 
in the machine, and they are rinsed 
as they are washed. Bither way the 
work is done so much more quickly 
than on the board, and we would not 
know how to get along without our 
“1900 Washing Machine.”’ 
- MRS. C. 8S. EVERTS. 





How to Soften Hard Water. 


Dear Aunt Mary: No woman 
should attempt to use hard water 
for laudry purposes with having first 
broken it with some chemical. Soap 
used in hard water is wasted, and 
the clothing gets a gray dingy color 
and a still, hard ‘‘feel.’’ The lime 
in the water kills the soap. One of 
the best and least expensive com- 
pounds for breaking hard water is a 


mixture of powdered borax and alum | 


—3 parts of borax to 1 part alum. 
The powdered borax will cost about 
12 cents a pound—less in bulk; the 
alum will cost about 5 cents a pound, 
and a pound of each will last a long 
time, and will be found useful in 
many ways about the housekeeping. 

Mix in the above proportions—3 
parts powdered borax to 1 part pow- 
dered alum, sifting and mixing thor- 
oughly—and put into a wide-mouth- 
ed bottle, and cork for future use. 
On wash days, dissolve four ounces 
of this mixture in a little warm wa- 


ter, and add this amount to each ten | 


gallons of water to be used, stirring 
well. The water will “curdle,” and 
if left to stand a few hours, the im- 
purities will all settle to the bottom 
of the tub or barrel, and the clear, 


'and putting away after Sunday’s 


ed off. By having two barrels, one 
barrelful will be ‘‘softening’’ while 
the other is being used. 

Try this with a good washing ma- 
chine and wringer, and wash days 
will lose their terrors, even for a 
weak woman. Do not hesitate to 
ask “John” or the children to help 
you out by running the washing ma- 
chine. “ST. LOUIS.” 





To Keep Clothes White. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Never boil them 
with any kind of soap except the 
common, old-fashioned green soap. 
In making the starch, instead of 
making a batter of flour, take flour 
and water and make a lump of stiff 
dough. Then take a little water in 
a bowl and wash the white part out 
of the dough. The yellow, gummy 
part that is left is what tends to 
make clothes yellow. MRS. L. S. 





Paraffin a Help to Easy Washing. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Monday being 
always a day of odd jobs, picking up 
; church-going or visiting, I never 
wash on Monday, as so many do. I 
put the clothes in soak late Monday 
afternoon, rubbing soap on all the 
dirty places. I cut up a pound cake 
of paraffin in 20 pieces. I take one 
piece of the paraffin, and one bar 
of laudry soap, cut up both in small 
pieces, put in a boiler with two or 
three quarts of water. Boil till all 
is dissolved, then add to the water 
in which I intend to boil my clothes. I 
wring the clothes out of the cold 
water and boil 20 minutes, take 
them out, rub out of first water and 


hang out. As [I bring them in I 
fold them, putting away sheets and 
every-day underclothes in their 
proper places, and the rest I iron 
early Wednesday morning, letting 
all the other work go that I can in 
order to finish the hard job first. 


MRS. D. H. RUST. 





Some Helps in Removing Stains and 
Soils. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Tuesday I pre- 
fer for laundry work. On Monday 
the clothes are carefully sorted; the 
table linen and the garments that 
have fruit stains on them have boil- 
ing water poured through them and 
then the spots are gone. Those that 
have iron rust have rubbed on the 
rust either lemon and salt or cream 
of tartar and are laid in the sun to 


the “stitch in time’’ would come out 
of the wash in tatters, are mended. 
The pieces that are badly soiled 
have rubbed over them a washing 
fluid made of equal measures of soft 
soap and lye with noe-fourth their 
amount of sal soda added (this is 
kept in a jar and is better with age). 
They are then put in cold water to 
soak. Next morning put into the 
boiler in cold water; boil briskly for 
20 minutes and rinse through three 
waters; they should come out snow 
white. A very useful home-made 
washer is made of a 10-inch agate or 
tin cake pan with tube; turn it upside 
down and put a straight handle 





$153$25WecK 


OUR Graduates in Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand get it. So can you, if you get our train- 
ing. If you earn less and are ambitious, write 
for FREE Catalog. You run no r'sk as the 
position is GUARANTEED Wealso teach by 
mail. Address DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE Box 401, Raleigh. N.C, 


CHARLOTTE : TELEGRAPH : SCHOOL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Weare unable to suprly the demand for 
competent Operators We have the best equip- 
ped schvol in the Carolinas under expert 








management. Tuition reasonable. Board 
Chesp. Wealso teach a Home Study Course. 
All graduates are furnished positions. Write 
for particulars. 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
gerday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
Krvesron, N.C. 





dry. Dainty garments, that without ; 


— 
ee 


tightly in the tube. It will surprise 
you, if you haven’t tried it, how use- 
ful this washer is. 

MARGARET. 
Laurens Co., S. C. 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg 
ee White Wyandotte. 
P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 

Sainerent oe agg Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder: it’s tree, 


ASVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte. N. 0, 


McCue’s “Ringlet” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Successive winners in strongest competition 
at Kichmond, Va., and Washington. D. C, 
w hen looking around for your birds for the 
show or for utility purposes. you should pause 
and look well at my beautiful young stock, 
the finest that I have ever raised. 

My “Kinglets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty, and egg production Write me, I 
will have birds that will please you both in 
QUALITY and PRICE. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, 

In writing for prices please state exactly for 
what purpose you want birds. 

LESLI«€ H. McCUR, 
State Vice-President American Plymouth 

Rock Ciub, Member Va Poultry Asso. 

GREENWOOD, VA. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS wl! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, Haley, Tenn. 
ROSE€-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eges irom exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Puilets $1.50. 


8. P. LOCKHART, -- Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders, 

Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
| Want to Sell Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
— prices. ne do you want? Write 

















Nashville. Tenn. 


2] A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrashes 
‘eas, Beans, Sorghum Seed, Kafhr 

Corn, Garden Seed, etc. Strong, 

easily operated and light in weight. 
joes nearly as much work as larger 

and heavier machines. Good cider 

, wheat {an and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set _ again in five 
minutes. Catalogue free upon request. 

Address Dept. VICTOR PEA 

HULLER CO., Dalton, Ga. @ 
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School of Telegraphy 





Gouthern 


Newnan, 


ment; instruction thorough and practical. 
service. Diplomas awarded. 


for our 1 


Established 21 years. The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in the 
South. Tui:ion reasonable; board cheap: town healthful and pleasant. We teach TE’ E- 
GRAPHY, TYPE‘VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
LADIES. Open year round, Students can enroll at any time. Most modern equip- 


Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. They begin on 
$45 to $5 per month; rapid promotion; steady empioyment. 
graphers. Telegraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. Write today 
handsomely illustrated 64-page Catalog. 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. 8. T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREE and will be mailed promptly on request. 
encourage and inspire you. A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, 


Georgia. 


Only 4 to 6 months required to qualify fur 
Constant demand for Tele- 
It contains full particulars about 


You can’t afford to miss it. It will 


Newnan, Ga. 














rinse. They are beautifully clean 


rub out before boiling. 
I make my starch while cooking 
breakfast on wash day, and as I rinse 





soft water should be carefully pour- 








the clothes I wring out of starch and 


and white, and the washing can be: 
done in half the time it requires ‘to' 





EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. 


Sanitation perfect. 


H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 
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WINTER LETTUCE. | 





It Can Be Grown in Cold Frames as 
Well as in a Greenhouse. 


I want to raise more lettuce 
on a larger scale. I have been 
raising some very fine of the 
Big Boston variety in hot beds. 
I was thinking of building a hot- 
house 60 feet long, with a flue 
to go up one side and come down 
the other side and enter the 
chimney about where it entered } 
to go into the house, so that the 
smoke and draft go up together. 
Or would it be better for me to 
build a furnace on a hill side and 
have hot bed with frames over 
with a line of tiles to pass 
through under the center to fur- 
nish heat instead of using ma- 
nure? Cc. FB. Y. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey) 

I fear that you will not succeed 
in growing good lettuce in a hothouse 
in your climate heated with a smoke 
flue. A very skillful man might man- 
age it on benches, but it would take 
constant care to prevent too much 
heat to make good head lettuce, and 
the smoke flue for heating green- 
houses is a poor and troublesome 
contrivance, and is out of date al- 
together. I know all about heating 
greenhouses from long experience, 
and have years ago used the flues, 
and know that they are a trouble- 
some contrivance. The only proper 
way to heat a greenhouse is with a 
boiler and hot water pipes, or with 
a very large house, with steam. Of 
course this costs more in the first 
place. 

The difficulty in growing lettuce in 
greenhouses in the South is the dif- 
ficulty in keeping the house cool 
enough after a cold night followed by 
bright sun. But you do not need a 
greenhouse nor a hot bed to grow let- 
tuce. All you need is good glass 
sashes and a rich soil in frames in a 
sheltered place, and some straw mats 
to cover the glass in cold nights. 
Then by attention to airing by slip- 
ping down the sashes according to 
the weather, you can grow the finest 
lettuce. I have grown lettuce in cold 
frames on a large scale years ago in 
northern Maryland, where it is much 
colder than with you. 





Fertilizing Pecans—Winter Cover 
Crop. 

Will you please answer the 
following questions: (1) What 
is the best fertilizer for pecans, 
and how and when to apply? 
(2) What is the best hay crop to 
sow in fall after peavine hay, 
which will come off in plenty 
time to be followed by corn? 

W. C. S. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
The best thing for pecang is stable 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a c-m- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla, 


PECAN 


TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES 








manure and acid phosphate. In 
the absence of manure use any high- 
grade fertilizer mixture, spreading it 
where the limbs reach, for the feed- 
ing roots are Out where the limbs 
extend. 

Sow crimson clover at rate of 15 
pounds of seed per acre on the pea 
stubble after a light disking. If 
clover hag never been grown on the 
land, get soil from a field where it 


_ has been grown successfully and 
scatter a barrel per acre before sow- 


ing the seed and harrow it in. This 
will inoculate the soil. Cut the 
clover for hay as soon as in bloom in 
April, or you can let it die on the 
land and turn all under for corn and 
make a fine crop planted in May. 
You have plenty of time to make a 
crop of corn planted in June, and the 
best use of the clover is to improve 
the land. Oats sown with the clover 
will make an improvement for hay 
and make it more easily cured. 





Picking and Keeping Winter Apples. 

Messrs. Editors: This is our “off 
year’? for apples. We have a few, 
nowever, and these we have to store 
up rather early. For a while we had 
a very wet season, and then later we 
have extremely dry weather, and 
chese extremes are not good for the 
fruit. 

About a week ago, I was up at the 
Blue Ridge and noticed that some of 
che best late fruit is falling a little 
.0o early. Some that are engaged 
.n handling late fruit do not seem 
.o know that we are obliged to take 
vetter care about handling our fall 
ipples during September than when 
aandling the winter apples after cold 
veather comes on. Of late we have 
oad very warm weather, and since 
che fall apples are about all falling 
from the trees we try to save them, 
vut in handling the slightest bruises 
cause them to rot. 

Fruit stored up before frost should 
pe handled with especial care. Of 
course, the late winter apples should 
all be handled so as to not get 
oruised, but in a few days we can 
expect cold or frosty weather, and 
then where apples get a little bruis- 
ed, but are kept cold, the bruises are 
apt to get dry and the apples still 
xeep, if kept cold. 

This morning, September 25th, we 
have cold weather and slight frost 
near the streams—and we are glad 
for the frost on account of the need- 
ed cold to preserve the fruit at 
hand. 

It is fashionable to have shelves 
in cellars and storage houses to 
spread out apples and such like 
things, but I have learned that 
drawers, or boxes arranged like 
drawers, do much better. Put these 
shallow boxes up in frames or tiers 
it the sides or ends of the storage 
rooms, and by their use they will 
‘prove up for themselves. We can, 
by such a contrivance, put twice as 
much fruit, spread out, in a cellar 
or storage room as if the shelves 
are used. Slender crates are good to 
use as drawers. I have both. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





Keeping Manure in Heaps. 

I am truck farming, and have 
purchased a lot of manure from 
the livery stables in town, and 
as my land is all in growing 
crops am obliged to pile manure 
in heap until crop is harvested, 
which will be a month or more 
yet. How canI keep it from 
heating? I bought this manure 
for $1 per two-horse load, de- 





BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


livered. It is as good quality 





as the average livery manure. 
Have I made a good investment? 
E. C. M. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
You are fortunate in getting the 
manure for $1 delivered, for our! 
truckers pay $2.75 for New York 
manure delivered at railroad station. 
Pile it in a broad flat pile, and let 
the teams drive over the pile. Make | 
the pile not over three feet high and | 
broad and flat. Then by throwing 
water on it, and having a basin of 
30il around the heap you can keep 
the drainage thrown back on it and 
rot the manure very nicely, though 
there will be some loss always, but 
in truck crops you can afford this 
better than in general farming. 











Farm Values and Good Roads, 


It is said that in Jackson County, 
Ala., the price of farm land has risen 
from $6 to $15 an acre, and in Brad- 
ley County, Tennessee, it has dou- 
bled since the building of good roads 
in those localities. Men _ seeking 
farms prefer those that are located 
on good roads and will pay higher 
prices: for them. With the progress 
that is being made in the establish- 
ment of good roads and in the knowl- 
edge of their advantage to the own- 
ers of farms, the time will soon come 
when it will be difficult to find pur- 
chasers, at any decent price, for 
farms which are not so located.— 
Charlotte Observer. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 

























INCHESIE. 


nance Board. The choice of 
Over 450,000 Sportsmen. Used 
by Charles G. Spencer, who led 
all other trap shooters in 1908 with 
the unprecedented record of 96.77% 
for 11,175 targets; and by five out 
of the first eight men for the year. 
Winchester Shotguns are safe, sure, 
strong and simple; they are 


THE REPEATERS THAT OUTSHOOT ALL OTHERS. 
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printed at this time. 


down gradually. 


write our nearest office. 





New York Boston Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
St, Louis 





PAINT TALKS No. 12 
Painting for Winter Protection 


Buildings needing protection should Le painted in the fall, when surfaces are 
dry and in ideal condition for painting. 


It is the frequent moistening and drying-out which vile H 
akes place i inter < spring that is > greatest 4 
takes place In W inter and spring that 1s the g _. We have prepared a 
cause of decay in wood. little package ot things 
er pe paintec netal yarts is too w ell earing on the subject 
Rusting of unpainted 1 I nl yalaiae Ghon we 
known to dwell on. call H ouse-owners’ x 
Add years of life to your buildings and implemerts fainting Outfit No, 12 
. aye 4 - , . in Si 
m by giving them a coat or two of Pure White Lead Ahead ae 
BP eand Linseed Oil (tinted as desired). And do it this fall. sche.nes (state : 
; F 
eT ee ee j > scale off, but wears whether you wish . 
Pure White Lead paint does not sc ’ duletias 6% aetec A 


Your Guarantee of White Lead Purity 
is the Dutch Boy Painter Trade Mark 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he = testament 
hasn't it—do not accept something else— 


Read about our Houseowner’s Painting Outfit &a~ pa 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities : 
Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros Co. 
(Nat'l Lead & Oil Co. Pittsburgh) 





Farm implements, too, should be 





Painting Outfit 


rior schemes). 
2— Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 


for detecting 

adulteration in 

nt material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit No 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia) 
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$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


sheltering the cattle from wind and 
rain; 


deranging their digestion; regular 
feeding; an abundant supply of good 
drinking water; suitable bedding 
when fed in a small lot or under a 
shed, and dozens of other details of 
management are all important fac- 
tors in determining results—much 
more important factors, we fear, 
than most Southern feeders imagine 
—which the man can and must 
control. 
& 


The Markets for Southern 
Beef. 


 B HE COMPLAINT is general 
that there is no good market 
( for beef cattle here in the 
South. This certainly has an ele- 
ment of truth in it, but a more ac- 
curate manner of stating the fact 
is: ‘There are no good beef cattle 
to be marketed in this part of the 
South.’”’ It is probable that a good 
grade of beef cattle when put on our 
Southern markets do not command 
as good a price as they would on 
some of the larger cattle markets, 
but as a general rule we believe the 
quality of cattle fed in the South 
command their full relative value 
on our local markets. 

There are two methods of market- 
ing open to us. One is to ship to 
the larger markets to the north of 
us. These markets are not too far 
away for many of the cattle sold on 
them are handled a greater distance.. 
We are, however, greatly handicap- 
ped in the matter of freight rates, 
which, owing to the small number of 
cattle shipped, are much higher. In 
fact, freight rates on farm products 
shipped from the South are very gen- 
erally higher than for similar dis- 
tances in other portions of this coun- 
try. This embargo on traffic in 


care and skill in getting the | 
cattle on full feed so as to avoid 


Southern farm products might be 
removed by a united effort on the 
part of Southern farmers, but in the 
absence of this, the other method of 
marketing is often open to us, name- 
ly: the making of a satisfactory mar- 
ket at or near home. This requires 
some effort and financial sacrifice, 
but our own experience teaches us 
that a satisfactory local market can 
be developed at no sacrifice except 
a small one on the first lot of good 
cattle offered. 
| 


How Beef Cattle Will Add 
to Our Profits. 
vx N CONCLUSION, why should 





we feed beef cattle? Those 
who will feed dairy cows, 
raise horses and mules, or other 
kinds of live stock, need seek no an- 
swer for this question, but those 
who are not now raising feeds for 
live stock and whose lands need 
stable manure, should weigh well 
the following two reasons: 

1. We need to utilize all the feed 
stuffs now produced and to grow as 
much more as possible in order to 
utilize our lands and labor to the 
best advantage. 

2. The great Southern agricultural 
problem today is increased soil fer- 
tility, and in no way can the fertili- 
ty of our land be increased so safely, 
certainly, and economically as 
through the application of stable 
manure, 

One illustration of the marked, 
permanent improvement of soil by 
the feeding of cattle on it may be 
taken from the work of the Missis- 
sippi Branch Experiment Station at 
McNeill in the southern part of the 
State. 

During the fall and winter of 
1902-8 eattle were fed—parked—on 
a portion of the Station farm. 

“During the past six years the 














plats of land on the parked area 








Have You Seeds, Poultry or Stock For 
Sale? 


poultry or live stock, either 


——a— VERY WEEK we have inquiries for some kind of seed, plants, 


or not advertised from the section from which the inquirer wishes 

We are very anxious, therefore, to get a complete list of every 
person in our territory who has for sale now or will have for sale any 
time during the coming year any kind of seed—corn, cotton, 


to buy. 


not advertised at all in our columns, 


tobacco, 


oats, wheat, rye, clover, vetch, etc., or any kind of cabbage, asparagus, 
sweet potato plants, etc., or any kind of improved poultry or eggs, or one 
or more animals of any improved breed of hogs, cattle, horses, goats, 
or sheep. Even if such a person does not wish to advertise, we may be 
able to refer him to some probable purchaser. If you have, therefore, or 
will have next year anything in the way of improved seeds, poultry, 
eggs, or stock to sell, please fill out the enclosed blank, cut out and 
mail to us and we will send you a 50-cent copy of Editor Clarence H. 
Poe’s ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe.”’ 
BS ON od Sik aca ct Maange! care 0 ee es state cbc n es PIGC6 Ss cies.s «5% , 1909. 
Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: I have now for sale, or expect to have for sale next 
year, improved seeds, poultry, eggs or live stock as follows: 
1. Seeds (here give names of all varieties):..................... 
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If you have nothing to sell yourself, but will send us the name of 
any one else whose name has not already been sent us, who has seed, 
stock, eggs or poultry to sell we will also greatly appreciate it and send 


have made a calculated yield of 3,- 
800 pounds of seed cotton more per 
acre than similar plats fertilized the 
same way have made on unparked 
soil. This would, if calculated for 
the five acres, give a total of 19,000 
pounds of seed cotton increase due 
to the manure from these cattle. 
“Similar work with corn shows an 
increase for the six years of 108 
bushels per acre, or a calculated 
total of 540 bushels on the five 
acres. The effect of this manure is 
still perceptible on this land.” 

It is not uncommon to hear it 
given as an excuse for not feeding 
live stock, that enough live stock can 
not be fed to supply manure for all 
the land each year. Here is a case 
where the feeding of cattle on land 
increased the average yield of corn 
18 bushels per acre for 6 years; and 
mark you, my dear reader, that Mr. 
Ferris says, “The effect of this 
manure is still perceptible on this 
land”’ after six years. 





To Organize Negro Farmers. 


At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Farmers’ 
Union September 23rd, ‘‘a resolution 
was adopted whereby the colored 
farmers are to be organized also, as 
a large percentage of the agricultural 
products of the State results from the 
labor of the colored farmers. It was 
decided to provide for them, an aux- 
iiary membership, by which they will 
not come into direct social contact 
with the Union of the white farmers, 
but will derive such help from our 
efforts as may be in justice due 
them.’’ 

This seems to us a wise and pro- 
gressive move, and one which the or- 
ganization will do well to consider in 


Farming is Profitable 
In Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Proper 
Location in Districts which Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 


M. V. 21SHARDS, Land ard Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 


Norfolk & Southern Railway 


(Wolcott & Kerr, Receivers.) 


SCHEDULE IN EFFECT SEPT. 1. 
Direct Through Train Service to all Points in 
Eastern North Carolina, and via. Nor- 
folk to ali Eastern Cities. 

All trains depart from Norfolk & Southern Ry 

depot, Jones and Johnson Sts., Raleigh. 
TRAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH: 
11,27 a. m and 9.37 p. m. daily, except Sunday, 
and 11.59 p. m., Sunday only. 








For further particulars consult Norfolk & 
Southern Ratlway folder. or owt to ticket 
agents. H. C. HU DUINS, G. P. 

W. W. CROXTON, A a 
E T. LAMB.G M., Norf¢ nike Va. 


15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ | 
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for $4-Inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 Xs 3 srial. 
Catalog free. W rite fo rittoday 


KITSELMAN BROS... 
Box 84 » IND. 










































































We guarantee the reliability of all 





other States. 


advertising we carry. 








1) 


_The Sehiosivid Boilers 





a es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fittere’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Sup: ane} Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; modern and up-to- 





Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are peopered to save you 
wares’ on high grade machinery. | 


MACON, GEO 


4 Schoficld’s Iron Works 











Takes ali the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 





:34 Gold Medai Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ougnt to have one, 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
<ood as any other miil for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : Poor’s Knob, NV. C. 


 * to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C0.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Richmond, Va: 
Knoxville, Tenn. 














1500 to $5000aYea 


has been made by hundreds 
of people operating the 
“American” Drilling Machines | 
There is no business in the world where | 
a few hundred dollars investment, com- 
bined with a little energy, wil! | 
obtain a competency so surely or 
quickly as the operation of an 
** American” Well Machine. 40 


years’ experience and 59 regular 
styles and sizes make them the 
“ie 4 world’s standard. 

j Complete New Catalog FREE. 
} The American Well Worke 
iat Gen’! Office & Works, Aurora, lil. | 
\* First Nat. Bank Blde . Chicago. 


| 
1 




















you a free copy of ‘“‘A Southerner in Europe.” 


fl Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 




















CASH OR ON TIME. 
Best and cheapest Engine on the mar- 
ket. Write for particulars. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY, 














Greensboro, N. C. 
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electric locomotive, wireless telegraphy and the 
large. 


The Remington Autoloading Shotgun loads 


j bines the three vital improvements : 


you must get a Remington. 


Both of these Remingtons shoot nard and close, 
are fine in finish and handy to handle. They 
are Solid Breech, Hammerless, absolutely 
safe—in a class by themselves. 


If your dealer can’t show a 20th 
Century Remington, write us 
for catalogue and litera- 
tare. 













THE REMINGTON 
ARMS COMPANY, 
Hion, N. Y. 


Agency, 
315 Broadway, 


“w ** “7 Solid- breech 
Hammerless 
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rs ZOLG, WEA 
REPEATING SHOTGUNS 

IN STEP WITH PROGRESS. 


EMINGTON Ideas stand out as conspicuously in the gun-world as the 


For Remington guns lead in modern thought. 


The recoil is taken off the shooter's shoulder and used to 
eject the empty shell, throw a loaded one into place and to cock 


the gun. You can fire five times by pulling and releasing 
the trigger for each shot. It is the modern wild fowl gun 
of the day. 


The Remington Pump Gan has set a new standard for 
the popular pump action gun because no other made com- 
1. Solid Breech; 2. 
Hammerless; 3. Loading and ejection of shells at the bot- 
tom. To get a pump gun up to the Remington standard 


aeroplane in the world at 


itself. 


Lining 
A Gift to 
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STEEL LINED 
SHOT 
SHELLS 





The 
Latest Step 
Forward in 


Shell Making. 
UMC Arrow and Nitro Club 


shells are now made with a 
tough band of steel around the 
smokeless powder, which makes 
them better, stronger and 
safer. For the powder rests 
right against the Steel Lining 
and not against the paper. 

The Steel Lining protects 
the gun as well as shooter and 
keeps out the moisture. 

No other American shell fur- 
nishes you with the protection 
of Steel Lming. Yet UMC 
Steel Lined shells cost no more 
than the unlined kinds. Remem- 
ber the UMC Steel Lined Kind by 
the round red trade mark on the box. 

Game Laws Free. 
THE UNION a = GO., 


ridgeport, " 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
















If You Haven’t Read 6 


Clarence H. Poe’s.... 


A Southerner in Europe’ 


9 Right Now’s 
Your CHANCE! 





Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer Ought to Have a Copy of This Marvelously Successful Little Book, of Which 
Opinions—Every One Unsolicited—are Given Herewith: 


A Few Specimen 


Columbia State, Columbia, S. C.: ‘‘A collection 
of charming letters of travel, full of interesting 
ebservations. .... This volume will prove de- 
lightful to every class of readers.” 

oJ 

Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald: “ ‘A Southern- 
er in Europe’ is all right—not like the ordinary 
book of travels, but charming letters—different 
end pleasing.”’ 

& 


R. D. W. Connor, Secretary State Historica! 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C.: “I read it from 
cover to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.” 


Ex-Governor Charles B. Aycock of North Caro- 
lina: ‘I read the last chapter the other night, 
having for the first time found an opportunity to 
look into it. Having read the last chapter I turn- 





ed back and took the book up from the beginning, 


and nearly completed it before laying it down. 
It is in every way most delightful and instruc- 
tive.”’ 

& 


James Sprunt, Wilmington, N. C.: ‘“‘I have never 
read anything of the kind which has given me 
greater satisfaction. It is admirably done, and 
deserves to be ranked as a Classic in that line of 
literature.”’ 


& 


President Geo. H. Denny, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va.: ‘‘Mr. Poe is to be 
congratulated upon ‘A Southerner in Europe.’ 
Tt have read it with genuine interest and satisfac- 
tion, and it will do a great deal of good.” 


& 


President H. N. Snyder, Wofford College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: ‘‘‘A Southerner in Europe’ has 
brought me much pleasure and profit both from 





the author’s charm of manner and the freshness 
of his point of view.” 


Jeffersonian Magazine, Atlanta, Ga.: ‘It was 
time for a new book of travels in Europe. All of 
the works of that kind that are on our book- 
shelves are out of date. What we wanted was a 
vclume which would picture to us the condition 
of things now. Mr. Poe has supplied this de- 
mand without the waste of a page.” 


& 

Dr. Edwin Mims, author of “The Life of Sidney 
Lanier’: ‘‘Not the conventional book of travel, 
but the impressions of an. alert, open-minded, 
progressive Southerner with insight and discrimi- 
nation, a constructive leader in the development 
of the South.” 


& 
Chief Justice Walter Clark of North Carolina: 
“Mr. Poe’s are the best travel letters I have ever 
seen from any European tourist.” 


And Here’s Your Chance to Get the Book at Half Price During October—Write To-day! 


So great has been the demand for Editor Poe’s book that the first 
eloth edition was entirely sold out in a few months’ time, and we are 
While this on the press an extra 
number of copies can be printed at very small expense, consequently 
we make our readers this remarkable special offer: 


now printing a second edition. 


The regular price of the second edition of “A 


Gentlemen: I wish 
Southerner in Europe”’ 


“9 State........ » Oct...., 1909. 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 


to accept your October special half-price offer 











—larger type, better paper, and handsomer binding than the first—will be 
for heavy paper binding, 60 cents, for cloth binding $1.00; but in 
order to get the book into as many Progressive Farmer homes as pos- 
sible, we will during the month of October, accept orders at HALF PRICE 
—380 cents for heavy paper binding, 50 cents for handsome cloth bind- 
ing, if accompanied by a renewal or a new subscription. That 
is to say, send us 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50 or $2.00 or any other amount 
for subscription to The Progressive Farmer, and you may then have 
&® paper-bound copy of “A Southerner in Europe’? for only 30 cents 
extra, or a cloth-bound copy for only 50 cents extra. This offer may 
not appear again, so write at once—to-day—if you wish to accept it. 








on “A Southern in Europe,” in connection with a subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, and I therefore enclose $...... for which you 
will send me— 


One heavy paper-bound copy for 30 cents; regular price, 60 cents.* 
One handsome cloth-bound copy for 50 cents, regular price, $1.00 * 


And credit the rest of the amount on subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. 
Yours very truly, 


*Strike out the line naming the edition you don't want. 


THE 


PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 


[ Thursday, October 7, 1909. 














‘‘Jim, you should have 
a McVicker like mine’ 


it’s the Simplest Engine Made! 


“‘T haven’t had much experience 
with gas engines, Henry, tell 
ame why you recommend the Mc- 
Wicker.’’ 

“Well, in the first place, it is so 
simp! & to — 

“Gt has only ¥% the parts of any 
other engine made, and therefore 
it is the easiest to understand and 
to gun. There are no intricate 
«cams, ratchets, tumbling rods or 
«other complex and delicate gear 
*o get out of order and need ad- 
justment and tinkering. I just 
start my McVicker going , and it 
requires no further attention than 
supplying fuel and oil. 

“Then it will stand 50% more 
over-load. Unlike most four-cycle 
engines (the best type, bythe way) 
the McVicker will pick up power 
on the first revolution of the fly- 
wheel, if needed to take up a sud- 
den load. Other engines often 


stop on the third under a sudden 
load. If a McVicker misses fire 
on the fourth cycle or stroke, it 
can pick up the sixth, while oth- 
ers must wait until the eighth. 

“The McVicker has only four 
moving parts in its valve action, 
while other engines have twelve. 
You can see that that means less 
friction to overcome in the Mc- 
Vicker, and consequently it does 
more work on the same fuel, and 
uses less oil. I figure in action 
it only costs me 1c per hour per 
horse-power to run. 

“See how well it’s made, all 
the working parts of the best 
forged steel, and bearings of com- 
position brass; the base is heavy 
and reinforced at the crank-bear- 
ing, giving absolute rigidity. All 
these parts, even the bolts, the 
Alma Manufacturing Company 
make in their own factory. They 
grind the cylinder rings as accu- 
rately as those in a fine automo- 

bile to secure perfect compres- 

sion, ‘and their $300,000 capital 
guarantees perfect material and 


workmanship in every engine. 
‘My 12-year-old boy can run the 
engine, and I can put my men and 
horses at other work. That’s worth 
considering, Jim. It’s a wonderat 
grinding feed, works right along as 
smooth as a whistle, and I don’t 
have to bother after I start it. 

“TI use my McVicker for running 
the corn sheller, churn, cream sep- 
arator, wood saw, feed chopper, 
horse clippers, etc., and it is sav- 
ing me time and money every day. 

‘There are 500 makes of engines 


Only 


The McVicker the alee 


es 
———$— ee 


on the market, Jim. Most of them 
are copies of eachother. My brain 
was dizzy after looking at a few of 
them and trying to understand their 
complicated mechanism. But the 
McVicker was as simple as A BC 
right from thestart. When I bought 
it, they sent an expert from the fac- 
tory to help the dealer set it up on 
my farm. It hasn’t needed any at- 
tention since, and I wouldn’t be 
without it for double what it cost.”’ 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Just fill in the coupon, and we will 
mail you FREE a set of Model Farm 


‘Power-House Plans, Catalog and full 


particulars of the wonderful McVicker 
Gas Engine, the simplest made. 
ALMA MFG. CO. 


Station D ALMA, MICH. 
Or 517 Gorusch Ave., Baltimore, Md. 











IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 
WOODRUFF MACHINERY !S THE BEST! 





you can save 





Write to us for Descriptive Catalogue which explains 
why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 
Saws, Wood Splitters, Hay Presses, and our Cornish 
Boiler Steam Engines,and Wheat Threshers are best. 

We are manufacturers and give terms on our Machinery, and 
money by buying direct from us. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga, 


Write us at once. 








VERTICAL 
SHINGLE MILL 


HORIZONTAL 
SHINGLE MILL 


— 
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LATH MILL 


HAY PRESS 


+ 
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GALLOWAY 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buyi ing your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power fr 


a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalog 
as I m: ake on the class of engine I sell has ever been mi 


history. Here is the secret and reason: 


| enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop c 


SAVES YOU. 
$50 to $300 


= house profit. 
> before in all Gasoline E 
I turn them out all alike by the thousands in » ly \ 





No such « 


roy them direct to you 


All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small pone (and I buy my 


material in enormous quantities). 


Anybody can afford and might just as wel! have a high grade engine when he 


can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. 
done before. 


I'm doing something that never was 
Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 


jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 
Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 


it out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 


be the judge. Setl your poorest horse end buy a 


| G-He-Ps Only $119.50 





Write today for my beautiful new 
colors, nothing like it ever print 


Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE GASOLINE BOOK 


ENGINE 


50-page Engine Book in four 
-d before, full of valuable information, 


showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 


gasoline engine on the farm. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


_ AMERICAN SAW MILLS 


Make most money because they do best work in 
quickest time with least power red smallest crews, 
owing to their simple constructio: 
patented devices, Portable and ctaonase All sizes. 
Variable Friction Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
and Quiek Receder and other superior features. Free 
Catalog and Prices will interest you. 
plete line of wood working machinery, 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
202 Hope 8t., Hackettstown, N. J. 
159? Terminal Buildings, New York 


Write me— 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


and improved, 


Lists our com- 











b 4 9 ° 99 
“If It’s a Knight, It’s Right 
Let us show you the truly modern mill 
with its up-to-date devices. Get our free 
book showing nine sizes which 

CUT 3,000 TO 50,000 FEET A DAY 
Every mill built for business. You 
should know about the Knight Variable 
Belt-Feed and Gig Back. Gang Edgers, 
Swing Saws, Dogs and fullline Sawmill 
appliances, Allin the book. Send today. 





We guarantee the reliability of all advertisingwe carry. 


Kntght Mfg. Co., 1932 S. Market St., Canton, 0. 





Stickney GasolineEn: 
s ARE THE BEST 
Why? Because of the outaide iputes’, 
Modern Open cookin 
line wahye Motown, 406! 


he SipaIPhaRS IT 
Sarwvom Mewes | 
elie | Canine Sontd iy é 
, moon why Bsenine)/ 
SDOR WO Mae Bests 
age wrerywrnss ake rvioe 


Charles A. Stickney Compan 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MI 





When writing advertisers say. “I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive 





Farmer.” 





